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Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS" 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 12mo, cloth, 300 pages; Illustrated by Taber. $1.50 


‘*The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New England which 
this generation has known.’’—Soston Journal. 


** Kipling’s powers of description are brought into play and ave 
ere seen at their best.""—Post Express, Rochester. 





The Days of Jeanne d’Arc 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of “* The Romance o 
Dollard,” etc. A stirring romance in which the Warrior Saint o 
France is the Laney go Sgro, The author has made a close study o 
the life and times of the Maid of Domremy, and she has reproduced 
the spirit of the age with Sceiity apd pictureoque effect. 12mo, 280 
pages. With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. . 





American Contributions to Civilization 


By CuHarRgs W. E ior, LL. D., President of Harvard University. 
A collection of papers yy Sreneont Eliot, devoted to questions of 
great moment; “ The oexing. of the American Democracy,” 
“Equality in a Republic,” One Remedy for Municipal Misgovern- 
ent gs peed isadvantages of Rich Men,” etc. 8vo, 300 pages. 
oth, $2.00. 





Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell’s Novel 


“Hugh Wynne, 


ward Pyle. In 


Pictures by 


If‘ Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great American novel, it 
at least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade.” — The Outlook. 


of the American Revolution 


Free Quaker” 


two vols., small 12mo, 


“A singularly complete and attractive picture of American life in 
the last century.”—London Daily News. 





An Artist’s Letters from Japan 


By JoHN LA FARGE. Mr. La Farge is an artist well known for his 
rich and exquisite color, and for certain famous compositions in 
stained glass. Mr. La Farge’s word-painting is as vivid as the work 
of his brush. With many beautiful illustrations by the author. 300 
pages, $4.00. 


Up the Matterhorn in a Boat 


By MARION MANVILLE Pope. An extravaganza of an up-to-date 
character, Full of rollicking humor, and yet written in such a realis- 
tic style as to preserve the interest throughout. 16mo, about 225 
pages. Illustrations by GEORGE WRIGHT. 





Two New Issues in the “Thumb-Nail Series” 


De Amicitia 
By Marcus Tuttius Cicero. As these Thumb-Nail books are 
lar <f used for gifts, the present volume most appropriately consists 


of Cicero’s essay on Friendship. 175 pages. Colored frontispiece, 
full leather, $1.00. “ oe ’ 


A Christmas Carol 
By CuHarzes Dickens. A new issue in the attractive ** Thumb- 
Nail Series.” A dainty and —— form for this classic. 250 
pages. Colored frontispiece by CHARLES M. RELYRA. Full leather, 





Books for Boys and Girls . 


Fighting a Fire 
By CHARLES THAXTER HILL. A graphic and interesting picture 
of the perils, the hardships, and the almost daily heroism of a fire- 
man’s life, telling how the fire depattment of a great city is organized, 
rb rhe — are trained, etc. 12mo, illustrated, about 270 pages. 
Sloth, $1.50. 


Miss Nina Barrow 


By FRANCES CouRTENAY BAYLor. A strong story for girls by 
the author of “ On Both Sides,” etc. The heroine is a little girl who 
always had her own way, and the author tells what came of this lack 
of training. It is a story of character-building. 12mo, illustrated, 
about 275 pages. $1.25. 





A Recent Great Success. 


The Century Book of the 


Issued September 24th 
American Revolution 


By Elbridge 8. Brooks. With Preface by Chauncey M. Depew 


The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution. 
Price, $1.50. 


two hundred illustrations. 


A complete panorama of the war. 


More than 
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OTICE— Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Company have 
just published’ Mr. Henry James’s new and impor- 
tant novel, entitled “WHAT MAISIE KNEW.” It is especially 
interesting as being Mr. ‘fames’s first study of child-life. 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES 
12mo. $1.50 
Tue Lonpon CHRONICLE, in a review of the book headed ‘‘A GREAT 


NoveL,” has the following to say: 


It is pneeriee, hot as we are from the first reading of it, to give ot a like an adequate appreciation of this 
new book by Mr. Henry James. It is a work of art so complex, so many-colored, so variously beautiful, that one must 
get it in a certain perspective of time before one shall find a formula that may even partly express it. For the present, 
the most we can attempt is to set down a few of the more immediate—perhaps, therefore, of the more superficial— 
impressions it has left upon us. It is as if one came from one’s first intimate communion with a new immortal; for 
each new work of art achieved—is it not a new immortal? One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The splendid 
voice still ri in one’s ears, the splendid emotions still vibrate in one’s heart, but one is not yet ready to explain or 
to translate them. Indeed, the ultimate emotion set vibrating in our hearts by a supreme work of art is never expli- 
cable or translatable—any more than love and faith are oxplicelte or translatable. Who can explain or translate the 
emotion we feel in listening to music? Music being the absolute, the elemental art, for that reason serves best to 
illustrate an elemental truth about art. 

But it must be admitted at the outset that ‘What Maisie Knew”’ is not a novel for tired minds or for second- 
best moments. It is not a novel for the railway carriage. It is not to be picked up asa restorative by the man jaded 
after a hard dayinthecity, It is a novel that addresses itself to our freshest intelligence, and demands our most alert 


perceptions. e must give it, as the phrase is, our ‘best attention.” If we - ess than that, we shall receive less 
than nothing; we shall miss the shadows, and to miss the shadows, in_ work like Mr. James's, is doubly to miss the 
substance. e must give much, because the artist has given much. The artist has understood what would seem a 


self-evident proposition, if ninety-nine in every hundred people who write books did not ignore it or dispute it. He 
has understood that the art of literature is the art of expression—not of approximate expression, but of final, perfect 
expression. He has understood that if you do not express your intention with finality, you do not express it at all; 
ou express another intention, an intention that may approach, that may resemble the intention you aimed at express- 
ng, but is necessarily not identical with it. Mr. James, therefore, bestows upon his every sentence, his every image, 
his every word, his every comma, an infinite consideration, so that these may form the living, perfect incarnation of 
his thought. That, then, is his art, the art of expression; our art must be the art of comprehension. It takes two to 
make a masterpiece; and Mr. James’s Gotigh tf labor will be wasted upon us if we are not prepared to add to it 
delightful labor ot our own. For the things Mr. mee sees are not obvious things; they are immensely subtle things, 
they are elusive, evanescent. Torender them visible to other eyes than his own, he must employ a subtle medium 
and then the other eyes must be at pains to look. 

** What Maisie Knew” is the revelation of the inmost secret sou! of a little girl; a revelation all tenderness, all 
sympathy. all exquisite insight and understanding. But the inmost secret soul of a little girl is not a spirit that can be 
evoked by common methods. It will not step out into the daylight of the streets. It cannot show itself in the primary 
colors. It will show itself only in the tempered light of a sanctuary, in colors that are dim and transparent. So the 
soul of Maisie has shown itself to the artist who has wrought her portrait for us. He has wrought her portrait in trans- 

arent grey and rose; and on eee of his hand upon that portrait is as gentle and as loving asacaress. But—the 

ermans have said it—‘‘das Sehen muss gelernt sein.’’ The transparent grey and rose of Maisie’s portrait do not 
“jump at the eyes.” One must learn to see them. One must gaze long and intently, till at last the spirit of the little 
girl shines out, pure and sensitive, graceful and beautiful. 

What Maisie knew was, briefly, the pitiable circumstances in which her helpless young life found itself, the hn 
ica] questions and responsibilities by which her young life was pois, Maisie’s father and mother were divorced, 
and each had married again, and the second wife and the second husband were by way of being lovers. Then these 
entirely selfish, entirely human elders tried to use the child’s innocence as a tool for the attainment of ends that were 
as little innocent as might be. Out of this situation Mr. James extracts the significance, the whole significance, and 
nothing but the significance, prygenting ® with the humor which is the essence of pathos, with the pathos that makes 

ou smile through your tears. From the child’s first terrified fragmentary glimpses, guesses, when “life was like a 
ong, long corridor with rows of closed doors,”’ through the inevitable growth of her knowledge, to the vision hideously 
complete and certain which came at last, the story mounts, like the ascending movement of a symphony, ever more 

oignant and more poignant, ever deeper and stronger. And if you punctuate it by the way with outbursts of applause 
for its consummate art, at the end you are breathless and silent, forgetting that it is art, remembering only that it is 
life, discerning only ‘* infinite passion and the pain of finite hearts that yearn.” , ’ 

Yes, it is life. Maisie’s mother, with her hard eyes and her painted lips, her father with his great glossy beard 
and his famous teeth; bold, handsome Mrs. Beale; weak, good-natured Sir Claude, the kind-eyed captain, the mous- 
tachio’d countess, the — guardian-angel, poor Mrs. Wix, with her “straighteners’’; they are all alive, and Maisie 
lives beautiful and unspotted among them. There is not a moment when our conviction is shaken, not a moment 
when we say to ourselves, “After all, it is only fiction.” It is life, it is human life, with the flesh and blood and the 
atmosphere of life; it is English life, it is the very life of London. But it is not what they call ‘realism.’ It is life 
seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich imagination, by_an educated temperament; it is life with an added 
meaning ; it is life made rhythmic; it is life sung in high melodious prose; and that, it seems to us, is the finest 
romance. 
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OLD EBENEZER, by Opie Read. 
His latest and brightest story. 
“Mr. Read’s new story is fully as capable of successful drama- 
tization as was ‘ The ’*__ Chicago Tribune. 
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ucklins’. 
12mo, bound in Holliston linen, gold tops, uncut edges, orna- 
mental cover in gold and ink. Illustrated with seven full-page 
half-tones. $1.00. 

Uniform with above : 
‘The Jucklins,’’ ‘‘A Kentucky Colonel,’ ‘My 
Young Master,”’ “A Tennessee Judge,”’ “On a Su- 
wanee River.’’ By Opie Read. These six volumes consti- 
tute *‘Opie Read’s Select Works,”’ and are put up in a box. 
$6.00; separately $1.00 each. Al! appropriately illustrated. 

WON BY A WOMAN. 
A story from life, by Edmondo de Amicis. ‘This most dramatic 
tale of Italy’s greatest living novelist is published in English for 
the first time, and is charmingly illustrated. Extra cloth, gold 
top, 75 cents. 

HERRMANN THE MAGICIAN. 

lis Life, His Secrets, by H. F. Burlingame. Illustrated with 

en and diagrams. Extra cloth, burnished top, $1.00. 


HOURS WITH THE GHOSTS; 
or 19th Century Witchcraft, by H. R. Evans. 
illustrated. Life and work of Madame Blav atsky. 
$1.00. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY; 
or Hand-Reading Made Easy, 
Germain. 55 illustrations of hands. 
burnished red top, $1.00 
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by Comte C. de Saint- 
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From MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 


A Christmas Book for Children by L. Frank Baum. 
With cover in six colors, title page and twelve full page illustrations 
by Maxfield Parrish. Cloth quarto, 250 pages, $2.00. 


Way & Williams, Publishers, Chicago 


1160 Caxton Building 





A New Era in 
Bookselling 


Brentano’s beg to again an- 
nounce their important and 
successful change of policy, 
under which they are selling 
Books at 


Sweeping Reductions 





from Publisher's Prices 


In our new and _ spacious 
establishment we maintain 
a splendid assortment of 
books in all departments of 
literature 


BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Also 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
PARIS 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO./8 NEW BOOKS 





Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


By JoHN Fiske. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00, 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth of Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. It 
is a most interesting story, and has never before been told with the 
critical insight, the philosophic grasp, and the distinct literary charm 
with which it is here told by Mr. Fiske. 


Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe 


A delightful biography of a remarkable 
woman, by Mrs. Jamss T. FIELps, author of 
“Authors and Friends,” etc. With a Portrait. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome 
By Ropotro LANcIANI, author of “Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
“Pagan and Christian Rome, etc. With 
numerous illustrations and 17 maps and 
plans. Crown 8vo, $4.00, 


This is an admirable companion-book for travelers who visit the 
existing remains and the latest excavations of ancient Rome, and a 
full and convenient guide for students who wish to learn in regard 
to these. 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields 
Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East, by 
LaFcaDIO HEARN, author of “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan,” etc, 16mo, $1.25. 


Another volume of Mr. Hearn’s most acute and sympathetic 
interpretation of Japanese life and character. 


The Theology of an Evolutionist 
By Lyman AssoTT, author of “ Evolution and 
Christianity,” “ Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Showing that Evolution is the Divine Law of Progress, and is 
wholly harmonious with Christian Faith. 


Varia 
By AGNeEs REPPLIER, author of “ Books and 
Men,” “ Essays in Idleness,” “ Points of View,” 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Another of Miss Repplier’s delightfully fresh and readable 
Ss. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods 
Another delightful “ Thimblefinger ” book, by 
Jo—EL CHANDLER Harris, author of “ Little 
Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country,” 
“The Story of Aaron, the Son of Ben-Ali,” 
etc. With 24 full-page illustrations, by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00, 


A Dictionary of American Authors 
By Oscar Fay Apams, author of “A Hand- 
book of English Authors,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
$3.00, 


An indispensable book of reference, with sketches of over 6,000 
authors, and mention of their characteristic books. 





Aldrich’s Works 

Complete Poetical and Prose Works of THOMAS 
BaiLEY ALDRICH. New Atverside Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the author. Poems in 
2 vols., 12mo, $3.00; Prose works in 6 vols., 
1z2mo, $9.00. Complete Works, 8 vols., 12mo, 
$12.00. (Sold only tn sets.) Large-Paper Edi- 
tion, limited to 250 copies. $32.00 a set, met. 


Poems Now First Collected 


By EpmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of 
“Victorian Poets,” “ Poets of America,” “The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

A handsome volume containing the noble lyrics and occasional 


poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last twenty years. A welcome 
addition to the best American verse. 


King Arthur and the Table Round 


Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien 
of Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes, 
By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, $4.00. 


A charming version of the original tales of King Arthur and the 
Round Table. 


The Story of an Untold Love 


By Paut LEIcEsTER Forp, author of “ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A love story, clear and undisguised, including plenty of dramatic 
incident, a description of student life in Europe, and of journalism 
in New York City. It is told with excellent skill, and is distinctly 
one of the strongest and most noteworthy novels of the year. 


The Federal Judge 
A Novel, by CHarLEs K, Lusuw. 16mo, $1.25. 


A judge of great reputation for honesty and a railway magnate 
are the principal characters in this vigorous novel, which describes 
their relations to each other, and introduces some prominent features 
of American business life to-day. It is th ghly i ing and 
significant, and includes a love story. 


The Revolt of a Daughter 
By ELven Oxtney Kirk, author of “ The Story 
of Margaret Kent,” “Ciphers,” “Walford,” 
“A Lesson in Love,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The story opens in America, passes to Italy and France. The 
characters include a beautiful naib, a charming daughter, and two 
men who appreciate them. The daughter’s revolt is not desperate; 
love arranges a reconciliation. 


Diana Victrix 
By FLorENCE CONVERSE, 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we owe in these later 
years to Southern authors. The scenes are in New Orleans, the 
hite Mountains, New York, and Boston. College girls figure in 
it, the bachelor woman is described—and a charming story is told. 


A Browning Courtship and Other Stories 
By Ev1za ORNE White, author of “ Winter- 
borough,” “The Coming of Theodora,” “When 
Molly was Six,” “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A group of uncommonly good stories. 
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The Copley Prints 


MONG the new subjects in the COPLEY PRINTS 
this season that will be found of special interest are: 
The newly discovered “Madonna” in France, attrib- ' 
uted to RAPHAEL (first publication, er in Europe 
or America); Mr. Epwin A. AssBey’s “Quiet Con- 
science,” “ Mariana,” (owned by Mr. Marquand, and 
exhibited among the One Hundred Masterpieces in 

Boston last season), and his new “Pavanne,” owned by Hon. Whitelaw 

Reid (one of the very last subjects from Mr. AsBey’s brush); Mr. ABBoTT 

THAYER’s “Caritas” (recently purchased by the Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts), his “ Mother and Child,” and other subjects privately owned; Mr. 

Sr. GAuDENs’ masterpiece, the “Shaw Memorial”; Mr. ELinu VEDDER’s 

“Rome” (first publication) and his “Government” series in the Congress- 

ional Library. 

The list, illustrious as it is, can only be suggested in this brief 
announcement. The new Christmas Catalogue, attractively illustrated, 
may be obtained of the leading art dealers throughout the United States ; 
or it will be sent by the publishers upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 




















MURAL PAINTING IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY : 


By Ernest F. Fenottosa. An important essay on the art of 
Mural Painting. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY : 
In paper covers only, 19 cents, post-paid. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 
In cloth, 50 cents, post-paid; in paper covers, 30 cents. 








BOSTON 
Published by Curtis & Cameron 


109 Pierce Bupc.— Opposite Pusiic Lisrary 
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NOTES 


POLITICAL 
INCE THE APPEARANCE of our last 


issue the political situation in New York 

has taken on a fresh color through the nom- 

ination of Henry George by the true-blue 
silver men as their candidate for mayor. This 
is not a new honor for the single-tax leader. 
Eleven years ago he was one of the heroes of a 
three-cornered fight, in which the other two 
champions were the late Mr. Hewitt, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. George received what 
the newspapers called a ‘‘ respectable vote.’’ The 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt was more respectable. The 
vote for Hewitt was not particularly respectable, but 
it was very, very large. Politicians recall that the 
New York Suwa, temporarily in charge of one of Mr. 
Dana’s vicars, was disposed at first to take a neutral 
stand in the canvass, rejoicing that no other city in 
the United States could choose a mayor from such 
distinguished company. But this mood did not last 
long. Mr. Dana studied the situation, and threw 
all his strength for Hewitt, not because the demo- 
cratic candidate was a good man, but because his 
candidacy bore the endorsement of various disrepu- 
table organizations. 

This year General Tracy will enjoy the doubtful 
honor of the Sun’s support. This is precisely as it 
should be, for, although there are other vicious can- 
didates in the field, Tracy’s candidacy is by far the 
most vicious. In a three-cornered fight, with Mr. 
George harassing Tammany Hall, Mr. Low might 
win. But at the present moment it seems impossi- 
ble to defeat Van Wyck when the ‘¢straight repub- 
lican strength’’ is concentrated in support of Gen- 
eral Tracy, with the more or less open authority of 
the national administration. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the domestic virtues of Mr. McKinley 
will find it hard to believe that the president would 
lend sanction to a political conspiracy, whose only 
possible end is the re-establishment of a system of 
public plunder based upon the blackmail of unfortu- 
nate women. But this is the fact, and it must be 
traced to the president’s indifference to the subject 
of municipal reform. He has spent his whole life in 
a country town, and the problems that beset the 
citizens of a great city are as remote from his mind 
as the political issues of the Martian people. His 
eyes might be opened to the facts if the people of 
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New York were to display genuine interest in Mr. 
Low’s candidacy. But it is unfortunately true that 
the improvements that have resulted from the over- 
throw of Tammany have not impressed the multi- 
tude half as much as the Raines act restrictions and 
the absurd attempts to correct the social evil—all of 
which are charged to the ‘‘reformers.’? Open 
saloons and ‘* personal liberty ’’ are much more in- 
viting to New York than clean streets and justice, 
and Colonel Waring is most admired in parts of the 
city for which he has done least. 


THE RESTORATION OF SAGASTA to 
the government from which he was ejected in 1895 
has caused an extraordinary change of face on the 
part of the warlike American newspapers. The 
journals that were most strident in demanding war 
at any price have found in the new premier a herald 
of peace. Great is Sagasta, the ‘*liberal,’’ the 
wise, the just, the merciful, the generous! He will 
‘emancipate Cuba.’’ He will ** fork it over to 
the United States.’’ Strange that a brutalized, 
ignorant, weak, cowardly, helpless, Roman Catho- 
lic, bull-fighting nation like Spain should possess 
such a marvel of far-seeing statesmanship as this 
Sagasta! Yet Sagasta is no more than an adroit poli- 
tician, far less courageous and high-minded than 
Canovas. ‘This ex-revolutionist will follow where 
the crowd leads. Those who applaud his magnan- 
imity have not reflected that he was premier during 
two of the most distressing years of the Cuban war 
before this one, and that he failed to exhibit those 
altruistic qualities that the American newspapers now 
ascribe to him. It is a great misfortune that the 
policy of our government in this matter should be 
influenced by irresponsible ignorance. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, we are informed on the faith of one of his 
most intimate advisers, insisted in his note to General 
Woodford that ‘‘public opinion ’’ controls adminis- 
trative action in this country. ‘* Public opinion ”’ 
on the Cuban question, as heard through the news- 
papers, is founded upon the fiction that Spain is 
pulseless and cowardly, that she has no navy or 
army, that she is incapable of defence against for- 
eign aggression. With three or four exceptions 
our journalists have insisted on these points, and no 
one has had the courage or knowledge to declare 
that Spain is neither weak nor timid, and that her 
people generally regard the United States as ‘a bone- 
less giant,’” powerless todo more than appear awful. 
It has been fortunate for the peace of the world that 
Canovas’ imperious nature rose above the fanaticism 
of the Spanish mob. Sagasta, ‘‘the liberal,’’ is far 
more liable to be influenced by ‘* public opinion ’’ 
to the cost of both Spain and the United States. 


THE PERSISTENCY OF THE REPORTS 
of the pope’s ill-health, however persistently denied 
by the vatican, has aroused much speculation as to 
the papal succession. For many years Leo XIII, 


physically but a shadow, has clung to life with a tenac- 
ity that attests the vigor of his spirit. Long ago a 
western scout and ‘* squaw-man ’’ who enjoyed an 
audience in company with other members of *¢ Buf- 
falo Bill’s’’ band, reported that the pontiff looked 
like ** a puff of alkali dust’ and that the attendants 
*«*« packed him everywhere.’? Those who have seen 
him in the last five years have been struck by the 
manifest dominancy of the soul over the body—the 
singular and beautiful retention of vitality by a serene 
spirit in a frame emaciated beyond description. But 
the tenantcy approaches an end, and politicians have 
begun to talk covertly of the next pope. Who will 
he be to prove or set at rest the ancient prophecy 
that Leo’s successor will work all but ruin to the 
church? In this country naturally the clerics pin 
their hopes to Cardinal Satolli. The question then 
arises: Who among the American prelates will en- 
joy his favor? Three years ago the confident an- 
swer would have been ‘* Archbishop Ireland.’’ At 
that time the party, led by the aggressive metropoli- 
tan of St. Paul, and including Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop Keane, Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, and per- 
haps Archbishop Riordan, of San Francisco, seemed 
to be in high control. Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York was practically degraded and the Ger- 
mans as usual were raving and submitting. 

But Mgr. Satolli was an ex-nuncio and former 
president of the diplomatic college, and he held in re- 
serve turns of highintrigue to amaze and dizzy the hier- 
archs nourished on American city politics. Suddenly 
the word went abroad that his grace of St. Paul was 
*«*down;’’ then like a thunderbolt came the news 
that the dean of the Catholic university whose daily 
life had led him into constant contact with the able- 
gate—Bishop Keane—an accomplished but ill-tem- 
pered man, had been deprived of his post and Mgr. 
Satolli returned to Rome leaving the partisans wildly 
groping in the dark. He left no victorious faction. 
He merely gave aid to one side or the other to de- 
stroy both. The haughtiest of the prelates were 
bent or broken. In his person the power that has 
crushed so many rebellious spirits found a worthy 
representative, It is true that Archbishop Ireland 
retains some of his prestige with politicians—enough 
to suspend the appointment of a secretary of lega- 
tion at Rome while he chose one who would suit 
him. But in the church he, and his enemies as well, 
have been added to the string of ciphers behind the 
integer that represents the papal power. 


LITERARY 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE that 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins’s new romance, Simon 
Dale, is a story of the times of Charles II of Eng- 
land. This bit of news is probably welcome and 
insignificant to most who read it. But to anyone 
who follows closely the course of modern fiction it 
means a great deal. Anthony Hope has apparently 
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given up writing modern romance. All his earlier 
works, and his first great success, Z'be Prisoner of 
Zenda, were modern. ‘The innovation was a 
greater one than most people realized. For the first 
time a romantic hero wore a tweed walking suit and 
an Alpine hat. A new kind of fiction had been in- 
vented, and the promise was bright. Every one felt 
that the romantic story of times past had been done 
almost to death, but this vigorous off-shoot seemed 
likely to grow for many years. 

Just how Anthony Hope has been led into the 
broad and easy path that leads to ‘‘ costume stories ”’ 
we cannot tell. It is possible that contemporary 
Weymanesque fiction is proving an environment of 
over-powering strength; it is possible that he has 
grown somewhat lazy. The Heart of Princess Osra 
was a stumble in the wrong direction, and Phroso 
an ineffectual effort to pull back. Simon Dale seems 
to commit him irretrievably to this career. There 
is talk, to be sure, of a sequel to Zenda, but we are 
terribly afraid Mr. Hope will invent some method 
of putting that back a century or two. 

As to Simon Dale, we do not wish to be misun- 
derstood. It will probably be a very good story, 
but it will probably be a tale which a half-dozen 
other writers might have written. And there is ab- 
solutely no one but Anthony Hope who could have 
given us Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, A Man of Mark, 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess, and The Dolly 
Dialogues. 


IT CERTAINLY IS NOT THE FAULT of 
the Atlantic Monthly if in the last forty years American 
literature has drifted from Lowell and Longfellow to 
Mr. Howells, and from Mr. Howells to James Lane 
Allen and Richard Harding Davis. That journal, at 
any rate, has always made the best use of the best ma- 
terial on hand; has always been true to its early ideals; 
has always offered itself as an accessible platform to 
every writer of thought and cultivation. We owe an 
enormous debt to our monthly magazines, a debt we 
hardly remember till some such anniversary as the 
Atlantic is now celebrating brings it to mind. The 
editor of an English periodical once declared that he 
considered himself the equal of forty members of 
Parliament in influence and authority. That per- 
haps was a cheerful estimate, and we are more 
modest in our claims forthe Atlantic. ‘Two average 
Presidents, half a dozen Senators, and perhaps ten 
ordinary colleges would be nearer its equivalent. 
But that, even if we included Messrs. Morgan and 
Mason among the Senators, and Brown and the 
Cosmopolitan among the colleges, is really no slight 
record. It has been achieved by the Atlantic be- 
cause the editors of that periodical have always set 
their faces against playing to the gallery in literature 
or politics, and have made it their business to in- 
struct popular taste instead of following it. And as 
a necessary consequence they have found their re- 
ward in the respect and confidence of those whose 


praise is best worth having. We offer them our 
sincerest congratulations on the completion of forty 
years’ useful and distinctive work. 


THE EASY SUPERIORITY of our illustrated 
magazines over the unexciting efforts of the English in 
that kind has never been properly appreciated here. 
On the other side it is a matter of common wonder 
that no London publisher has yet been able to produce 
a periodical in any way comparable to Harpers or the 
Century. Our daily press is cleverer than theirs, 
more active, less timid and conventional; but alto- 
gether inferior in knowledge, decency, and sound- 
ness. In the way of weekly papers we have as yet 
nothing to pit against the Saturday Review, the 
Spectator, or the Speaker. Particularly are we desti- 
tute of any weekly literary journal that is not im- 
measurably below the standard of the Atheneum or 
the old Academy. So far as the sober, semi-political 
monthlies are concerned, we can, with the Forum, 
the North American Review, and the Atlantic, make 
a fair showing in quality, if not in quantity, against 
the famous English productions. It is when the 
lighter, more sociable touch is required that we show 
our surpassing excellence. How cumbrous and 
tasteless seems the Pa// Ma// Magazine after Harpers, 
or even Scribner's, how utterly dana/! Yet in 
England they think a good deal of the Pa// Ma//and 
of the distinguished amateurs who edit it. Not so 
much, however, in justice to their good taste, as they 
do of Harper’s and the Century, but one or the 
other of these two magazines you will find in the 
drawing-room of every country house in England. 
They have come to be as much a feature of domestic 
furniture as Punch or The Times; and it is no un- 
common thing to hear Englishmen complaining of 
the number of American tales that appear in them, 
so completely have they entered into the national 
life, and so little is it realized that they are not of 
home manufacture. Of the two, Harper’s is de- 
servedly the most popular. It is really no exaggera- 
tion to say that it is the best illustrated magazine that 
has ever been published in the English language. 
The Century, though of course easily above any- 
thing England can show, is not so good as it used 
to be. Itis growing a trifle effete, and gets on 
one’s nerves at times like a fidgety maiden aunt. 
The Century looks as though it drank too much tea; 
that’s how the Century looks. Still, it is not so 
feeble that it can not drive its poor, spiritless cousins 
out of the room. The English, in fact, are severely 
handicapped in their struggle to be entertaining. 
Their writers have forgotten how to write short 
stories, their editors how to hustle, their artists how 
to draw, and their etchers and engravers how to re- 
produce. 


IN THE CURRENT NUMBER of the 4t/an- 
tic Monthly, Mr. James Lane Allen offers an apology 
for Tbe Choir Invisible. We accept his excuses for 
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his work. It is plain that Mr. Allen regards himself | Massiveness—who are they in the first place; and 
as the supporter of a ** movement,’’ as the last disciple what are they going to do in the second? Mr. 
of what he calls the Feminine Principle in American Marion Crawford, for instance? He is not the sort 
Fiction; and it is enough to add, by way of comment, of man to be an exception to any rule. We are 


that no writer or artist ever produced a great work 
under the conscious influence of a speculative theory. 
Genius never stops to consider how it should express 
itself. Mr. Howells may, the Pre-Rapzlites may; 
but genius does not. The Feminine Principle, it 
seems, made its appearance in our literature some 
thirty years ago. Its characteristics were Refine- 
ment, Delicacy, Grace, with their ‘¢ strictly deduc- 
ible’? qualities of Smallness, Rarity, Tact. It was, 
Mr. Allen explains, at once a law of selection and a 
law of treatment. It made the writers of the last 
generation linger in the charming secluded corners of 
life, seeking what was hidden from garish day; it 
made them write of what they found with minute- 
ness and subtlety and a careful refinement. Mr. 
Allen shows his Delicacy and Tact, and not a little 
of his Smallness, by mentioning no names. We are 
curious to hear of a single writer who wrote as one 
possessed by these dominating influences. After a 
time, Mr. Allen goes on, the Feminine Principle 
was found to be rather partial and unsatisfactory. 
Instantly it was confronted by the Masculine Princi- 
ple. The new-comer arose, armed with Virility, 
Strength, and Massiveness—that must mean Richard 
Harding Davis. In addition, it put forth the char- 
acteristics, again ‘¢ strictly deducible,’’ of Largeness, 
Obviousness, and Primary or Instinctive Action — 
Gertrude Atherton, we presume. Anyhow, at this 
very moment, while we are going about our business 
in our dull, unthinking way, the battle of these two 
Principles is being fought out around us. 


What will be the end? Will the Masculine, with 
its large canvases and striking colors, entirely obliter- 
ate the shrinking grace of the Feminine? or will they 
combine in us as they combined in the Greeks, and 
raise New York to the level of Athens, Mr. Hoyt 
to the plane of Aristophanes, and Senator Lodge toa 
happy blending of Thucydides and Demosthenes? A 
perfect mingling of these two Principles has appar- 
ently only made its appearance in English literature 
twice—in Shakespeare’s works, and the other day in 
Mr. Kipling’s «* Recessional ’’; and not at all in Eng- 
lish Fiction. We should like, by the bye, to know 
what sort of a writer Mr. Allen conceives Thackeray 
to have been. But our chief concern is naturally 
with the balancing of such chances as America may 
stand of issuing successfully from this pressing crisis 
of her literary fate. And here Mr. Allen’s pretty 
scheme of things leaves us cruelly in doubt. He ad- 
mits that there is a portion of our current fiction 
which lies outside any ‘*zone of tendency ’’, and 
cannot be satisfactorily bracketed as either Masculine 
or Feminine. So we should imagine. But for the 
others, for these Titans of Virility, Strength, and 


confident he is an embodiment of the Masculine or 
the Feminine Principle; the question is, Which? He 
may, of course, be that sublimated, Graco-Shakes- 
pearian combination of the two, which is to place 
the American novel above the effete fiction of the 
older world; but we hardly think it likely. Let us 
take it for granted he is a conspicuous example of 
one or the other of these two tendencies. Will he 
be able to amalgamate them? Will he be Virile on 
one page and Delicate on the next; put in one scene 
of eminent Refinement, and follow it up by a passage 
of Primary or Instinctive Action? And will he thus 
be able to nail down that elusive futility, the Great 
American Novel? 


Nothing is easier than to imagine a tendency or 
a movement in fiction, and nothing is harder than to 
reconcile the hypothesis with the actual facts. Mr. 
Allen gives us no data by which we can test his theo- 
ries; he names no writer, no passage in recent fiction, 
as being distinctively Masculine or Feminine; he pro- 
duces no evidence whatever to support his conten- 
tion. He merely says we must be blind to the 
signs of the times if we do not recognize their truth. 
Our blindness, indeed, is so incurable that we do not 
even suspect their probability. Mr. R. H. Davis, 
Mr. Marion Crawford, and Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs are the most admired American novelists of 
to-day. Yet we altogether fail to discover anything 
particularly Massive or Large or Virile about them. 
Perhaps they lie outside the scope of these two Prin- 
ciples. But a movement in fiction which exists apart 
from the most popular writers of fiction cannot surely 
be worth much. The truth is, Mr. Allen’s assump- 
tion rests on a fundamental error. Such a purely 
mental attitude toward the world as he embodies in his 
Feminine and Masculine Principles could not possi- 
bly produce the upheaval in fiction which he imagines 
to be in progress. Nothing less than a social earth- 
quake would do that. Different generations, of 
course, have their different styles of novel-writing; 
but the distinctive trait of each is not due to a delib- 
erate revisal of, and revolt from, any inherited theo- 
ries of the art of fiction, but to the endless im- 
pression of social forces and ideas which uncon- 
sciously mark out each man from those who were 
before and those who are to come afterhim. Thack- 
eray never stopped to consider whether Dickens’ 
outlook on life was partial and unsatisfactory, or his 
method of novel-writing an artistic blunder, when 
he sat down to write ‘* Pendennis.’’ He wrote, as 
every man must, with such faculties as nature had 
given him and such instinctive views as the age had 
impressed on him. So far as Mr. Allen’s article is 
a summing-up of the characteristics of current fiction 
it seems to us unsatisfactory and inconsiderable; but 
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as an unconscious apologia pro libra sua it is rather 
fascinating. 


IN OPPOSITION TO Mr. Allen’s estimate of 
modern literature should be placed a most emphatic 
and earnest contribution to the Critic of October 
znd. Its author writes from Franklin, Ohio, and 
Franklin, Ohio, being the birth-place of Te Editor, 
naturally lends itself to a dyspeptic view of things. 
But this is more than dyspeptic; it is a case of the com- 
pletest melancholia. Ina dogmatic succession of the 
shortest sentences we have ever seen, the writer mas- 
sacres the books and authors of the last decade with- 
out mercy. Each sentence is a separate stab. ‘“The 
giants of the pen are dead. Literature has fallen 
upon evil times, and is now in the hands of the 
manikins.’’ ‘Modern literature has no force. It 
lacks virility.”” How now, Mr. Allen? ‘*Modern 
literature finds its prototype in the amateur kodak; 
our writers are photographers of little obscure scenes 
that few care for.’” That seems at first a little hard 
on Tolstoi, Turgenev, Meredith, and Hardy. 
«« Literature has become feminized. It is made by 
women and for them.’’ Surely not. We have 
Mr. Allen’s word for it that it is the Masculine 
Principle that animates the writers of to-day. 
*« Modern literature,’ finally, ‘‘is dapper, nice, 
little, and insignificant ’’’; so much so that it has no 
heart, no grandeur, no life, no vitality, no soul, no 
convictions. This catalogue of deficiencies would 
not, of course, be worth the trouble of transcribing 
were it not that its compilation and Mr. Allen’s 
article show how completely two individuals of 
strictly limited intellect may disagree about a simple 
point, and both be equally wrong. 


WE SHALL WATCH with a good deal of in- 
terest the career of the new weekly journal, Litera- 
ture, to be issued by the Harpers in America and the 
proprietors of the London Times in England toward 
the end of the present month. _Its aims are agreeably 
high — ‘to deal with the best literature of every 
country on its literary merits alone, without preju- 
dice, without national prepossessions.’”” Mr. H. D. 
Traill, its editor, a very sound and level-headed 
writer of the old school, promises among the ‘¢ fea- 
tures’’ of his paper to neglect ordinary books and 
review only those that are really worth it. He does 
not intend to dabble in art or the drama, but to run 
the paper on purely literary lines. Professor Wen- 
dell, of Harvard, is to contribute an article each week 
on current American literature, and if the paper 
succeeds, as it ought to, no doubt a simultaneous 
publication in England and the United States will 
be found necessary. Such a journal, with such an 
editor, ought to determine finally whether the present 
generation of Americans is capable of appreciating 
and supporting a first-class literary weekly. We have 
never lacked the writers capable of producing such 


a journal, but we have lacked, and still do lack, the 
atmosphere that encourages and humanizes those 
writers. The absence of a literary center is bene- 
cial to America in many important ways, as we 
insisted in the last number of the Cuap-Book, but it 
undoubtedly prevents that clash of mind with mind, 
the intimate criticism of the boulevards, that spur 
an authors’ wit and makes the cold attitude of a 
pedagogue impossible. There is a want of ease and 
consciousness, a lack of temperament, undoubtedly 
born of isolation among our critics; and the im- 
mense extent of our territory and the diffuseness 
of such talent as we possess have made the produc- 
tion of a good weekly literary paper a difficulty we 
have never yet been able to overcome. ‘This 
new Anglo-American combination may be the right 
solution. 


IT IS NOT STRANGE that Mr. John Brisben 
Walker should be thrilled to the inmost depths of 
his being by the magnificent possibilities of his 
scheme for a Cosmopolitan University. One of the 
most painful things that the masses have to endure is 
their tormenting and unslakable thirst for knowledge. 
In thousands of American homes the suffering on 
that account amounts to actual agony. To relieve 
this distress would bean act of noble beneficence, 
fraught, as Mr. Walker would say in his terse and 
simple manner, with the most gigantic potentialities 
for the dissemination of culture and the betterment 
of mankind that any age has witnessed. This is 
not a quotation, but upon reading his recent ‘¢ utter- 
ances’’ one unconsciously catches Mr. Walker’s 
style. With his hand on the great throbbing pulse 
of the community, Mr. Walker detects at once the 
symptoms of educational starvation, and his noble 
heart is stirred with sympathy. He comes to the 
rescue. Into every American home he will carry 
university culture, together with a subscription to the 
Cosmopolitan magazine. All a candidate has to do 
is to send in his application to the president of the 
new epistolary university, stating his occupation, 
aim in life, and the special purpose for which he 
desires an education. The president then decides 
what is best adapted to the applicant’s case, and 
after taking expert advice, starts him on his course. 
Whether degrees will be conferred Mr. Walker 
does not state. Presumably they will unless, per- 
haps, a duly certified statement to the effect that the 
student has been for four years a constant reader of 
the Cosmopolitan may be regarded as equivalent to a 
degree. The privilege of taking examinations is 
open to the candidate, and he is also privileged to 
take an examination a second time if he does not 
pass. ‘This is the last step in the educational pro- 
gramme of Mr. Walker, the first great disinterested 
act having been the reduction of the price of the 
magazine from twenty-five cents to fifteen cents. 
The benevolence of Mr. Walker and his public 
spirit almost surpass belief. If he had his way he 
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would carry the Cosmopolitan magazine into every 
home in this broad land. 


The beauty of the scheme consists in the absence 
of all requirements on the part of the candidate. 
Any one can comein. There is no aristocratic bar- 
rier, not even to the extent of requiring that an 
applicant shall know how to read and write. The 
aspirant is not forced to pass through the humiliating 
phase of primary education. He is permitted to 
feel the proud elation of being a member of a uni- 
versity from the start. Learning must be made 
popular. ‘To be popular it must be simple and de- 
void of technicality. Text-books will be of the 
nature of ‘* guides to little feet.” Cheap and easy 
culture, and short cuts to profound knowledge, will 
be provided. 

All this is comprehensible, but it is not easy to 
see exactly why an educator of any standing should 
be willing to lend his name and influence to the 
movement. It would seem simpler to make him an 
associate on the staff of the Cosmopostan in charge 
of an educational department in which courses of 
reading would be outlined each month and inquiries 
from subscribers would be answered. Along with 
this there could be established an examination de- 
partment in which a list of questions could be given, 
and the names of those who had successfully 
answered them could be published in the next num- 
ber. This would increase the circulation of the 
magazine more rapidly than the other method. 


It is solemnly stated that free-silverism is to form 
no part of the university’s propaganda, yet if depre- 
ciation of the currency cannot be had, why not aim 
at depreciation of the curriculum—put the university 
stamp on anything that comes to the educational 
mint, and not ‘‘discriminate against’’ the cheaper 
culture. If we cannot have fiat money, we can at 
least have fiat scholars and free coinage of university 
diplomas. Badges, however, would perhaps be 
better than diplomas—blue silk badges with gilt let- 
tering and a long fringe. There is an almost uni- 
versal craving for these. They are less expensive 
than parchment, and can more readily be displayed 
in public. 


There is a fine flavor of cynicism in this scheme. 
It is not the sort of inert cynicism that makes a man 
content with saying hard and bitter things and going 
about with scornfully curling lip and darkly glinting 
eye like one of Miss Marie Corelli’s characters. It 
is cynicism of the lucrative kind, that shrewdly calcu- 
lates the number of asses there are in the world and 
then sets to work to provide these asses with what 
their asininity demands. - It is sometimes called giving 
the public what they need, supplying the pop- 


ular wants; but it is unjust to impute sincere mo- 


tives to the founders. It is like judging a man’s in- 
tellectual attainments and personal tastes by the ad- 
vertising handbills he issues in the course of trade, or 
like the presumption that because Mr. Bok exchanges 
gin for green tea in the columns of his magazine, he 
would observe the same preference in his private 
life. The hypothesis of cynicism accounts much 
better and far more charitably for these things. 
People are too apt to identify a literary man with 
his productions, an editor with his magazine, and so 
forth, forgetting that he is a producer for the market 
and supplies what the market demands. If he makes 
salable balderdash, he is entitled to all the more 
credit from a business point of view. Any fool 
ought to be able to sell a really good thing; but it 
takes cleverness to be a successful entrepreneur in a 
large industry for the exploitation of tommy rot. 





So we acquit Mr. Walker of any stupid serious- 
ness of purpose in the matter. He knows as well 
as any of us that good honest ignorance is not the 
worst feature of American life, but rather half-educa- 
tion with all the banalities, crudities, impertinences, 
and fanaticisms that sciolism brings in its train. 
Abridged systems of self-culture merely exchange 
ignorance for a belief that one knows what he does 
not. Popularizing generally means the elimination 
of the only valuable factor in education —to wit, 
good, hard, dogged systematic training. Still who 
are we to quarrel with a man’s way of earning a 
livelihood, be it the vending of shoddy clothes, china 
pug dogs, or slippery slides to universal information. 
It is giving the public what they want. 


AS A CLIMAX to a curious description in the Af- 
lantic Monthly of the upward movement in Chi- 
cago—curious chiefly because the name of Henry 
B. Fuller is at the bottom of it—we notice this dis- 
criminating recognition of a patent fact:—‘* Chicago 
also enjoys the further celebrity that comes from the 
publication of the quaint Cuap-Boox. This highly 
individual semi-monthly, having lately enlarged itself 
and subdued the intensity of a yellow tone reflected 
from London, may now be fully accepted as an 
embodied response to Chicago’s long and earnest 
prayer—that for a magazine.’’ For the general 
kindness of this paragraph Mr. Fuller has our thanks; 
though his reference to our younger and perhaps 
more radical days and the geographical source of 
their inspiration, is not, of course, so accurate as his 
other remarks. London never reflected anything 
more exciting than a dingy brown, and America 
may rest satisfied that she was the origin of our 
pristine ‘‘quaintness.’’ 


MR. BECKLES WILLSON, author of the 
Tenth Island: An Account of Newfoundland, recently 
remonstrated with Mr. Rudyard Kipling for the 
omission of all reference to the island in his Song of 
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the English. In reply Mr. Kipling sent a letter, of 
which the following is a part: 

. . . ££Indeed, Iam not unmindful of New- 
foundland. Perhaps I may know more about it 
than you think, and certainly no man in his senses 
ever doubted the loyalty of the senior colony. We 
may leave that, I think, to the Yankees, who seem 
to take comfort from inventing curious fictions of that 
nature. . 

«« But we will make a bargain. I will put a four- 
line verse among the Song of the Cities if you, on 
your part, will drop, and influence other people to 
drop, allusions to the ‘loyalty’ of the ‘colonies.’ 
In the first place, I dislike the word ¢ colonies,’ and 
if you look through my verse you will find I very 
seldom use it. It is out of date and misleading, be- 
sides being provincial. In the second place, there 
is no need to talk of ‘loyalty’ among white men, 
That is one of the things we all take for granted — 
because the Empire is Us—we ourselves, and for 
the white man to explain that he is loyal is about as 
unnecessary as for a respectable woman to volunteer 
the fact that she is chaste.”’ 


DRAMATIC 

MISS MAUDE ADAMS’ first appearance in 
New York at the head of a company was the occasion 
for one of the most astonishing ebullitions the Ameri- 
can stage has yet seen. The audience came prepared 
to cheer or be thrown out in the attempt. They were 
brimming over with good-will before the play began; 
when the curtain went up they were enthusiastic; at 
the first symptom of humor they roared tumultu- 
ously, and Miss Adams’s entrance made them simply 
lose their heads. They cheered and stamped and 
clapped for two minutes by the watch. Atthe end 
of the first act they had the curtain raised six or 
seven times; at the end of the second, perhaps eight 
more; and at the end of the third, anywhere be- 
tween ten and twenty. The rioters, of course, 
merely wished to emphasize their personal friend- 
ship for Miss Adams, and give her a good send-off, 
but the uproar they made was so exaggerated and 
unwarrantable that the more critical and discreet 
among the audience were driven into silent revolt. 
Miss Adams’s triumph had no more to do with her 
capability as an actress than the reception usually 
given to Mr. John L. Sullivan. It was simply a 
matter of youthful, irrepressible good-humor. Not 
that it wasaltogether groundless or that Miss Adams’s 
acting did not deserve praise, but the commenda- 
tion should have been ladled out in teaspoons in- 
stead of buckets. Miss Adams is always pretty and 
piquante in her own graceful little way, and can 
frisk about the stage with considerable archness. 
Mr. Barrie evidently took her measure very neatly. 
The Little Minister, as a play, is neither a failure nor 
asuccess. It is made up mostly of stage versions of 
some of the best known scenes in the Window in 





Tbrums, loosely strung on a thin plot, with an in- 
decisive flavor of melodrama and a pronounced in- 
clination toward burlesque. There are a few de- 
lightful moments of real comedy, but the play as a 
whole is but poorly constructed and singularly un- 
impressive. Mr. Edeson, as the Little Minister, 
was pathetically insignificant, but Mr. W. H. 
Thompson gave a study of the chief elder that only 
needed a little restraint to be really admirable. We 
have no doubt the play will be a popular success, 
but it leaves Miss Adams just where she was before. 


THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE seems 
likely to scorea triumph here in Chicago within a few 
weeks. We presume that the failure of the «Stock 
Company principle ’’ may reasonably be called the 
victory of its opponent, the ‘* Charles Frohman 
principle.’’ Scarcely a month ago a stock com- 
pany was organized to produce at the Schiller theatre 
new plays by American authors, and inside of the 
month it is giving London Assurance. At the out- 
set the public was interested, and the critics friendly 
and hopeful. Everyone, except the management, 
perhaps, became less sanguine when it was an- 
nounced that the initial production would be Fort 
Frayne, taken from Capt. Charles King’s novel of 
that name. The standard, one felt, was at least 
not yet inordinately high. The promise of a harm- 
less and moderately successful melodrama was ful- 
filled, and asa prelude to something better Fort 
Frayne might have served. It served at least to 
show that the company itself was on the whole a 
capable one. But the whole unfortunate business 
seemed destined to plunge to destruction. Secrets 
of State, a native drama of Washington society, 
written by a Mr. Alfred Kennedy, proved itself a 
crude and amateurish production. This apparently 
ended the list of available plays by American authors, 
and the management sought refuge in the ‘‘revival,’’ 
that last recourse of the worried and badgered 
theatrical impressario. 

The question arises, was the manager stupid, or 
are there no American plays? Here is a good com- 
pany in urgent needof material. If there are the in- 
cipient Peneros we often hear of, kept under by the 
managers who basely buy foreign plays, the present 
moment is eminently fitting for them to emerge into 
the white light of publicity. 

MUSICAL 

THE PLANS for the coming season’s opera are 
not definite as yet. But enough is known;—we 
shall have opera, with Mr. Walter Damrosch direct- 
ing, and we shal] not have the extraordinary star 
cast to which the last few seasons have accustomed 
us. Mme. Melba is the only one of the extrava- 
gantly paid singers who is to be in the company. 
On the whole, although the performances canne se 
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the marvelous things they were, the change is un- 
doubtedly for the better. There will now be some 
chance for the managers to escape the financial ruin 
which threatened them every year under the regime 
of extortionate salaries. And the public will learna 
salutary lesson. It will learn that good opera can be 
given with good singers merely, and does not require 
the best. It will learn that one may go tothe opera 
for music, for the whole effect, not merely for the 
technique of some admired soprano or well-beloved 
tenor. We have been so pampered in musical mat- 
ters that the task of suiting us and paying expenses as 
well was growing yearly more impossible. Now 
that the change is to be made it is probable that at 
first we may not be suited, and Mr. Damrosch may 
not become rich immediately upon his profits. But 
we are a fairly sensible and moderately musical pop- 
ulation, and we shall come to see that in asking for 
good music at prices within our reach we have set 
our standard sufficiently high, and that for the time 
being this is better than overreaching. 


OCCASIONALLY WE WAIT beyond all rea- 
son in recognizing and writing down a long self- 
evident fact. Until Mr. Rupert Hughes said it in 
the retirement of Godey’s Magazine it would seem 
that no one had realized that, to quote Mr. Hughes, 
«< It is only the plain truth to say that Mr. Sousa’s 
marches have founded a school; that he has indeed 
revolutionized march-music. His career resembles 
that of Johann Strauss in many ways. A certain 
body of old fogies have always presumed to deride 
the rapturous waltzes of Strauss, though they have 
won enthusiastic praise from even the esoteric 
Brahms, and gained from Wagner such words as 
these: ‘One Strauss waltz overshadows, in respect 
to animation, finesse, and real musical worth, most 
of the mechanical, borrowed, factory-made products 
of the present time.” The same words might be 
applied to Mr. Sousa’s marches with equal justice.”” 

If our national hymn always seems to Britishers 
only a feeble copy of their own ‘*God Save the 

ueen,’? we may, perhaps, derive some comfort 
from the fact that all through the jubilee celebrations 
the bands devoted themselves to playing the 
«¢ Washington Post’’ march, and that only. 








DU MAURIER’S “MUSIC AND 
DEATH” 


Lonpon, Encianp, September 28, 1897. 
To rue Eprror or THe Cxap-Boox: 

IR:—The correspondence and extract under 
this head in THe Cuar-Boox of September 
15th betray some ignorance of the subject. 
Du Maurier’s poem in question was pub- 

lished in the English I/lustrated Magazine in June, 


1884, or twelve years before his death, under the 
title of ** Der Tod als Freund,’’ by «* George Du 
Maurier (from the French of Madame Necker).’’ 
This disposes at once of the idea that the lines were 
a paraphrase of a ‘* well-known poem of Sully- 
Prudhomme,”’ and of the supposed peculiar signifi- 
cance of their appearing ‘‘so soon before he joined 
the great majority.’ Yours faithfully, 
S. SHaRPE. 


A REVIEWER’S REPLY 
Wooptawn, Ituino1s, October 2, 1897. 


To THe Epiror oF THE CuHap-Book: 


ILL you grant me space in which to say 
to my learned brother, Charles Morse, 
Esq., who holds broader views than 


I in respect of the literary merits of 
law-books, that we are not so far apart as he thinks? 
We have not defined our terms, that is all. Sir 
Henry Maine and Judge Holmes, to take two con- 
spicuous names from his list for examples, have 
written works of undoubted literary value, but are 
not Ancient Law and The History of the Common 
Law something more than law-books? ‘There is no 
denying the obligation the world of letters is under 
to those who have been trained for the bar; is it at 
all as certain that such results came because of that 
training, and not in its despite? One of the worthies 
observed that ‘‘ The sparks of all sciences are taken 
up in the ashes of the law’’—and assuredly sparks, 
rather than ashes, go to make literature. Possibly, 
since Mr. Morse likes to read law-books and I do 
not, the question reduces itself to the position held 
by the French critic in his undebatable dictum— 
obiter baud—to the effect that ‘* The question of lit- 
erature is a question of taste.”’ 

Your Reviewer. 








A SONG OF CASHMERE 


OUTH is the treasure that Time consumes; 
The flower that blossoms —to wither 
alone. 
Youth’s bowers are built of a thousand tombs 
And there are the seeds of his pleasure 
sown. 


But the careless sun will wake on a day 

When youth has gone and his friends make moan, 
And his garland of roses has faded away, 

And their petals dry on the lonely stone. 


But who shall say that his life was vain, 
When all the light-mist of his days has flown? 
Who shall not call to the tomb again 
For the beauty turned to the dust and bone? 
—Tuomas Watsu. 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC 
ROMANCE 


HREE temperaments have moulded fiction 
into three conspicuous forms: the story 
of elaborate adventure; of complicated 
plot, more exciting than elevating; the 

«« naturalistic’? novel, which, following the scien- 
tific methods of the naturalist, aims to divide human- 
ity into genera and species, and to describe minutely 
their habits and surroundings; and the psychological 
novel —rare on account of its extreme difficulty — 
which aims to create a science beyond the province 
of the abstract psychologist, not the study of the 
mental machinery common to us all, but the analy- 
sis of the psychological phenomena as they differ in 
each of the various human types. There is yet an- 
other form of prose fiction, which, on account of its 
infrequency and its vagueness of outline, has existed 
for centuries without being classified; but as it has 
recently begun to flourish in the field of our best lit- 
erature, it deserves to be studied more attentively 
and to be honoured with a name. 

The name, Philosophic Romance, is, I think, ap- 
plicable to a kind of fiction that cannot be classified 
under any of the three forms just mentioned. The 
very earliest work of prose fiction, the Cyropaedia, 
might be called a philosophic romance, and many 
famous books of antiquity and of the Renaissance 
could be named. But, without going further back 
than the origins of the modern novel in the eighteenth 
century, let us select the most characteristic examples 
of the form we are considering. 

Voltaire not only produced examples of it, but 
took pains toname them Contes Philosophiques—phil- 
osophic tales. So we may head our list with the 
famous Candide and Zadig. A work of the same 
epoch, more profound in its philosophy, but, on 
account of its allegorical form, less illustrative, is 
Gulliver’s Travels. We may also admit the Nou- 
velle Héloise and Wilbelm Meister, in spite of the 
dilution of their philosophy in an excess of romance. 
Oserman and Sartor Resartus are cases of the oppo- 
site extreme, their romance being obscured by their 
philosophy. However philosophical, we should not 
admit novels ‘‘with a purpose’’; their polemical 
intentions confine them to a separate and peculiar 
department of literature. 

To accumulate old examples would but confuse 
our conception. For it is, in fact, only recently 
that the difficult art of combining philosophy and fic- 
tion has been accomplished with success. All pre- 
vious attempts resulted in an imperfect union; they 
leave the impression that either the philosophy or 
the romance would have been happier in a state of 
singleness; that their marriage was ill-advised. An 
incompatibility, indeed, remained between them un- 
til they both underwent a change of character: the 
art of fiction was developed and perfected by the 
brilliant school now in its decline; and, about the 


same moment, philosophy abandoned its ancient, un- 
wieldy form for one more pliant and graceful, be- 
came suddenly human, red-blooded, and even pas- 
sionate. Then at last their marriage became natural 
and inevitable. It was consummated in the work of 
Walter Pater, Anatole France, and Maurice Barrés, 
and was celebrated even in the masterpiece of an 
abstract philosopher, in the Zarathustra of Frederic 
Nietzsche, and in works of a strange, new form by 
novelists like Huysmans, Couperus, and D’ Annun- 
zio, who had been devotees of Naturalism or psy- 
chology. These seven names are among the most 
prominent and influential of the present day in 
Europe. Pater, Nietzsche, and D’Annunzio have 
been, beyond question, the leading men of letters in 
contemporary England, Germany, and Italy. The 
influence of Barrés and Anatole France is dominating 
more and more over the young generation in France. 
Huysmans and Couperus are perhaps the best known 
of the few great writers of fiction in Belgium and 
Holland. And as the masterpiece of each of these 
seven men is a philosophic romance, that form of 
fiction is given a very important place in the liter- 
ature of our day. In order to arrive at a more 
definite conception of its elusive form, let us glance 
at the varied chefs-d’ oeuvre of these men; works in 
five different languages, and by writers who differ so 
widely in genius and temperament, should thoroughly 
illustrate the province of the philosophic romance. 
We have no space here for even a hasty review 
of seven remarkable books. Pater’s Marius is, of 
course, familiar to the readers of THe Cuap-Boox. 
An excellent translation has recently been pub- 
lished of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. As for Barrés’s 
curious trilogy, Jn the Sight of the Barbarians, A 
Free Man, and The Garden of Bérénice, 1 have 
epitomized it, with abundant translations, in the 
Fortnightly Review of January and March, 1896. 
Marius, Zarathustra, Barrés’s trilogy, and Meta- 
morphoses, the last work of the Dutch novelist, 
Couperus, are each a symbolic or disguised autobi- 
ography, written with the sole purpose of giving 
voice to the author’s philosophic ideas. But the 
form of fiction was not adopted in order simply to 
popularize a philosophy. The all-important point, 
the raison d’ étre of this genre is that its philosophies 
are of such a kind that could not be embodied in 
any other form. Just as the psychological novel is 
the vehicle of a science that could not be put into 
an abstract treatise, so the philosophic romance 
opens itself to a kind of philosophy that never finds 
entrance into the ponderous tomes of the systematic 
philosophers. For the writer, by depicting a per- 
sonality created more or less in his own image, by 
describing his development, by submitting him 
to carefully selected experiences, and bringing him 
into contact with varied phenomena of life, is given 
a boundless opportunity for a kind of universal criti- 
cism. And contemporary philosophy may be de- 


fined by those two words: universal criticism. 














Anatole France enjoys all the advantages of this 
genre in works whose autobiographic character is 
not so manifest. But see what Lemaitre says of 
him : 

«<The habits of meditation and of self-inspection 
(repliement sur soi) serve little to develop the talent 
for inventing stories, extraordinary combinations of 
events. ‘That talent even seems of small value to 
old, meditative men. . . . So M. France writes 
fiction in which he himself is e# scene, and which 
are stories about himself as much as about others: 
portions of reality which be comments upon, with illus- 
trations from his ingenious experience. Such are 
these two masterpieces, the Bache and the Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard. When you understand and 
think so much, you can no longer forget yourself, 
nor get outside of yourself; it is always yourself that 
you see, since all that you observe is attached involun- 
tarily to a general conception of the world, and that 
conception is within you. . . . I don’tknowa 
man of letters in whom realities are reflected 
through a medium more rich in science, literature, 
impressions, and anterior meditations.”’ 

Huysman’s series of books, La Bas, En Route and 
La Cathédrale describe the conversion of a modern 
Parisian to Christianity. These books are the story 
of a long conflict between the hero and the spirit of 
the middle ages in its various manifestations: satan- 
ism, magic, scholasticism, the plain song, the mon- 
astery, and the cathedral, forming a very thorough 
study of the values and dangers of Medizvalism. 

Finally that incomparable stylist, D’ Annunzio, 
abandoning the psychological method of J/ Piacere 
and L’ Innocente, has written a philosophic romance 
Le Vergine delle Rocce, which relates the adventures 
of a Nietzschean hero, at the home of three strange 
sisters, who move through the musical story with 
the drooping and pensive grace that Botticelli has 
given to those clinging goddesses in his wonderful 
Primavera. **1 obey only the laws of that style 
to which, for the realization of my dream of order 
and beauty, I have subjected my free will. 
Defend Beauty! That is thy one commandment. 
Defend the dream that is withinthee! . . . Con- 
centrate the purest essence of thy spirit and repro- 
duce the profoundest vision of thy universe in a sin- 
gle and supreme work of art. . And make of thy 
life also a music which, however varied, will de- 
pend on the one dominant motive, and bear the im- 
press of a unique style!’’ That is the philosophy 
of art and life exemplified in this strange and capti- 
vating symphony. 

I have selected these men because they have pro- 
duced work of the very greatest value in a kind of 
fiction that is totally distinct from the three other 
conspicuous forms. By melting together our con- 
ceptions of their works, we should obtain some gen- 
eral notion of a new, strong vehicle, lightly and 
beautifully built, which may be destined to carry a 
great part of the genius of the future. 


One essential trait of this kind of fiction is its 
renouncement of objectivity, its return—but with 
great reserve—to the subjectivity of romanticism. 
Abandoning the effort to paint in detail the surface 
of the world, and not confining itself either to the 
habits or psychology of the classified human types, 
it drives deep at the meaning of life, and abounds 
in a sort of perpetual comment. It avoids those 
vapid deserts of inventorial description, through 
which the novel has so often dragged us. It admits 
not a page, not a sentence that does not convey an 
idea or an emotion. For it has learned that words 
cannot even paint except by means of emotion, 
and that the value of form and style lies in the emo- 
tions they convey. It has no relationship to what 
is called the ‘‘ novel with a purpose ”’ ; it is simply 
a narrative with a meaning. It is characterized es- 
sentially by the perpetual play of universal criti- 
cism. 

««In a world confessedly so opulent in what was 
old,’’ says Pater, speaking of the age of Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘* the work, even of genius, must necessa- 
rily consist very much in criticism.’? And how 
much more truly that might be said of our own 
time, richer by the fruit of eighteen hundred years ! 
The critical, analytic spirit, as opposed to the syn- 
thetic and constructive, is evidently predominant in 
these days, and not only in our interpretation of that 
«beautiful house of art and thought,’’ but also in 
our interpretation of life, and the mysterious world 
through which our life passes. Our philosophers, 
instead of constructing a vast, intricate system to 
serve as a ‘‘key’”’ to the bewildering picture of the 
world which our senses give us, are becoming more 
and more resigned to the absence of an adequate 
«<key,’’ and more and more attracted to the unpre- 
tentious, but fruitful, method of criticism. To un- 
derstand and appreciate, interpret and explain the 
life and work of humanity in the past, to see deeply 
and clearly into the conditions of the present, and 
to lead and inspire those wonderful living forces 
which are moulding the immediate future, —that is the 
ambition of the modern philosopher. He fears, 
above all, to lose himself in the clouds. He still 
dreams, but with Reality in his arms. And she, for 
his faithfulness, yields him inexhaustible delights. 
So he learns to feel, as well as to understand ; he 
becomes an artist as well asa philosopher. And for 
the fruit of his completer genius, he has devised a 
new vehicle. 

Philosopher, wisdom-lover! vague term, but how 
appropriate to that curiosity which loves to penetrate 
all secrets, to move on bee’s wings through the 
world! The world is to the wisdom-lover a magic 
garden; everything to him is wonderful as a flower. 
The dew of one is not dry on him before he is deep 
in another. His life is enchanted, he lives among 
enchantments. And in that garden, where his 
years are one long summer, the book that he com- 
poses is a philosophic romance—a romance of his 
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adventures in the ruins of antiquity, of his medita- 
tions among the flowers, of the wisdom that de- 
scends upon him when, from his high-built home, 
he notes the vast happenings of the sky. 

After all, is not this universal criticism, when it 
is bathed in deep emotion, the soul and substance of 
the best literature, the supreme gift that words can 
bring? And what lightness, grace, and charm it 
acquires when it comes riding in the vehicle of ro- 
mance! Here and there, in isolated instances 
through history, we see them, Wisdom, Beauty, and 
Romance, meeting, with laughter or tears, in strange 
books that have filled their generation with a singular 
inquietude. Whether prose or verse, dialogue, 
drama, or narrative, they have a subtle, close affinity, 
a sisterly resemblance—an air of high breeding and 
of irony, a disdain of dullness and of cheap applause. 
Akin to them are the works of Pater and France, 
Barrés and D’Annunzio. They have chosen the 
device of a master who, in a different art, captured 
their ideal: 

Io faro una finzione, che significhera cose grandi. 

Russet, Patrerson Jacosus. 





AMONG THE ASPENS 


OU know how aspens whisper 
Without a breath of air! 

I overheard one lisper 
Yesterday declare, 


«« When all the woods are sappy 
And the sweet winds arrive, 

My dancing leaves are happy 
Just to be alive.”’ 


And presently another, 
With laconic stir 

We take to be each other, 
Spoke and answered her, 


«« When the great frosts shall splinter 
Our brothers oak and pine, 

In the long night of winter, 
Glad fortitude be thine! ”’ 


And where the quiet river 
Runs by the quiet hill, 
I heard the aspens shiver, 
Though all the air was still. 
Buss Carman. 








THE SMART SET 
I.—WAGNER, 1897 
By Crype Fircx 


A Letter from Lady Aires to the Countess of Upham, 
at Homburg. 


Bayreutn, Auc., 1897. 

Y dear Rose: Our stay at Bayreuth is 

nearly over—-the last opera to-morrow 

—and to be frank I am _ extremely 

glad, although of course it has been 

perfectly charming. First we heard Parsifal and 
the Ring, which is four operas, you know. Why 
they call them a ‘*Ring’’ I can’t see yet, and I 
do n’t like to ask; it gives the musical people who 
really know, the chance to be so superior, and they 
are conceited enough as it is, goodness knows. Any- 
one would think it was a disgrace not to have been 
lullabyed to sleep when a baby by a symphony or- 
chestra! I’m sure it isn’t my fault if I don’t 
know which is Schumann and which is Schubert, 
and what’s the difference. (Between you and me 
I don’t care. Of course I adore music, but it’s 
like a great many other things—you must n’t ask 
too many questions!) Well the first day was 
Parsifal. \t’sa dear! Beautiful, perfectly beau- 
tiful! I wore my white mulle with my green and 
white hat, and if I do say it (and I must for 
I am sure no one else will say it for me, wo- 
men are such jealous cats about frocks), I didn’t 
see a better turned-out woman. Such a tremendous 
lot of smart people as are here, and really you 
ought to have come. I’m sure you would have 
enjoyed it. Between the acts it’s quite like Sunday 
in the park. The entre-actes are very long, giving 
us a chance to shake out our frocks, and wake up 
and amuse ourselves. Some people go up a little 
hill, or into some pine woods, but that’s rather dull 
for you don’t meet half so many others; most ev- 
eryone stays in front of the theatre. But I must 
tell you about Parsifa/. In the first place it is aw- 
fully long. And Parsifal himself is entirely too 
fat! Iam sure so very good a young person as 
Parsifal shouldn’t have a stomach! ‘There area 
lot of sort of monks in rather fetching pink red 
cloaks, with pale bluey-gray skirts underneath. 
(Not at all a bad combination and gave me an idea for 
a costume for up the river.) Their chief is ill, and 
almost always in great pain, but it does not prevent 
his singing the longest of speeches. _Parsifal kills a 
lovely swan—it flies in so naturally! Really Wagner 
was a most wonderful man !—Then there is a 
Gypsy girl; asort of snake charmer, who has bot- 
tles of the things all through the play. I could n’t 
make out quite if she were Parsifal’s mother or what. 
But she is quite mad, and wears only a very unin- 
teresting old brown dress. I must make this criti- 


cism of Wagner, you don’t see many pretty dresses 
Then everyone goes to a banquet- 


in his operas. 
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ing hall, which is also partly a church. The scen- 
ery moves along in a most miraculous way and the 
hall is really very lovely. There are children in 
this scene, and they lift the chalice and it glows— 
an electric light in it you know, but it’s really 
lovely. And the music is simply heavenly. I as- 
sure you I cried like a baby at this part, I could n’t 
tell you why, unless it’s the poor wretched crea- 
ture, Am—- something his name is, I can’t find my 
programme. He’s very handsome. I intend to 
buy his photograph. He has to lift the holy cup, 
and he feels he is unfit to do it. He is a sinner and 
wishes he were dead, and somehow or other you 
feel awfully sympathetic with him. I know the 
times I’ve been to church and knelt down so 
ashamed I couldn’t lift my head, thinking of some 
of the beastly wicked things I’ve done in my life. 
And that’s just what the second act is. A crowd 
of women try to seduce Parsifal, but they are all 
German chorus women, and it really does n’t seem 
such a great temptation. 

But then the girl who was ugly in the other act 
comes on very beautiful, but hideously dressed ( why 
do n’t they get Worth or Doucet, I wonder, to help 
them?), and she sings a great deal and very loud, and 
kisses Parsifal, and then everything goes suddenly 
to wrack and ruin. I shall never dare kiss any very 
good young man again — not after that! In the last 
act, this same creature, looking more like Act I, 
washes Parsifal’s feet. I should hate to play that 
part; but it’s all very pretty and affecting, and the 
music — well, there are no words to describe it. 
And the whole rest of the act is too wonderful! 
Really you have to cry. Of course, it’s too long, 
and you’re awfully hungry, but there is a rather 
smart restaurant now, where everybody goes after- 
ward to get their spirits back; which reminds me 
that Mrs. Gordon turned up yesterday and appeared 
at the restaurant at night, affording us a good deal 
of amusement. First she started to courtesy to the 
Royalties, who do n’t want tobe noticed. This she 
perceived in the middle of her courtesy, and cut it 
short in a quick way, which made her look exactly 
as if something important in the toilet had burst or 
broken. Then she flew all over from room to room, 
trying to find a table that suited her, disturbing the 
whole atmosphere, as meteors are said to do in 
the skies, and creating the impression (or trying to) 
that she owned the entire place. She won’t be 
happy here, for it isn’t easy for anyone else to own 
anything where Frau Wagner is installed; which re- 
minds me to stop this gossip and tell you seriously 
about the other operas. 

The first of the Ring is the Valkyrie; you can re- 
member it because of Lord Dunraven’s yacht. And 
they swim around in the water, which is, I suppose, 
why he called it so. But no, on second thoughts, 
that isn’t it at all. The first opera is Rheingold, 
and it’s the Rhine maidens that go swimming 
about. How absurd of Dunraven to have made 


such a mistake. I like the Rheingold awfully. 
The first act looks just like water, and the music is 
so pretty. Then in the second act there are two 
splendid big men, one in white, the other in black 
bear skins, who are rather fetching. The Rheingold is 
the least sociable of the operas, as there is no entre- 
acte. But it is fortunately a great deal the shortest. 
I think it is one of my favorites. I seem to know 
more what Wagner is about in it. I don’t believe 
he knows himself what he is about some of the time 
in the Valkyrie. This second opera is awfully long. 
However, it has two good entre-actes, when you can 
walk around and talk to everybody; and I can as- 
sure you we have plenty to say after having been 
kept quiet for over an hour in the dark theatre. The 
chairs are so uncomfortable, and if you move some- 
body hisses. There is not much politeness in Bay- 
reuth. We don’t get as good a view of the stage 
as some people, but we have splendid places — the 
Countess of is in front of us, her sister right 
beside me, and behind are the s,and near by, 
Lady So you see we could n’t possibly have 
better seats. 

For the Valkyrie I wore a new mauve and pale 
green frock. I don’t think you’ve seen it. The 
bill was atrocious; I shan’t pay it. But the cos- 
tume is a great success. Portions of this second 
opera are awfully tiresome, first one couple and then 
another going on for hours about nothing, but there 
are some exquisite clouds that move and grow and 
scatter exactly like nature, only more so, and make 
up a little for the dull people. I notice one thing 
—all the gods and goddesses have always such 
troubles. There isn’t a single happy creature 
among them, not even Wotan, who is god of them 
all, and wears a silly gold curl over one eye. I 
think it lowers his whole dignity, but they make a 
great many mistakes like that. Of course, one 
ought n’t to think of these things, but should simply 
listen to and enjoy the beautiful music, but my 
nature is so sensitive I can’t help it. There are a 
lot of Valkyrie, you know, who wear a sort of 
antique dress-reform costume, not pretty, and ride 
through the air on deliciously funny-looking horses. 
And Brunhilde, the leader of them, a rather nice 
person, who behaves quite like a human being in 
Sieg fried, the next opera, which I will tell you 
about later. In Va/kyrie you think she is going to 
be burnt up, but in Sieg fried she is saved after all. 
I suppose there is some sort of biblical idea about 











hell. You recognize the Bible very often in Par- 
sifal, I much prefer Siegfried as a person to Par- 
sifal. He’s not such a very good boy. There’s 


more an air of athletics, football, rowing, and all 
that about Siegfried, while Parsifal smacks just a 
little, I think, of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. You can 4iss Siegfried with impunity, too; 
in fact, it saved Brunhilde’s life, and I would n’t 
mind running a few risks myself to be saved in the 
same way! You get perfectly drunk with this 
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music of the last act of Sieg fried. Of course, my 
dear, you know I am now writing about the third 
opera, Siegfried. You must follow me closely, for 
it’s very easy to get confused about them. Sieg fried 
is awfully long, too, and the first act—well, I don’t 
mind telling you I slept a good deal. You see, the 
theatre gets so stuffy, and then one is digesting 
one’s luncheon, and the stage is so dark, and I 
maintain that the music soothes you. I wore, of 
course, another dress, something quiet, as it was 
rainy, but I saw no one who looked any better. 
Between the first and second acts I managed to get 
a bow and a hand-shake from the Prince, to the 
visible envy of Mrs. Gordon. I wish you could 
see the dear beast. She flutters around the royalties 
every minute, like a nervous bird, and as if they 
were her nest of eggs and a bad little boy was in 
the neighborhood. I Aate snobs, don’t you? I 
am lunching, by the way, with Mrs. G. to-morrow. 
Quite a big, smart party of us, I hear. 

That funny dragon comes in Siegfried, you 
know, and of course it is much more amusing here 
than in Covent Garden or New York. But it’s 
the last act that I Jove! Such passionate music! 
Brunhilde falls madly in love with Siegfried, who 
is, of course, ever so many years younger than she. 
But it ’s just like us women, especially when we are 
Brunhilde’s age. For I suppose she’s forty some- 
thing, as she was grown up and went to sleep be- 
fore Siegfried was born, and when he kisses her he 
seems to be quite a man! By the way, Brunhilde 
was put to sleep for interfering somehow or other in 
the love affairs of Siegfried’s mother and father, who 
are really sister and brother. If you think of it, 
the story is extremely indecent, but operatic things 
never seem to be shocking; music, apparently, cov- 
ers a multitude of naughtinesses, as charity is reported 
todo. Very likely that’s why Mrs. is al- 
ways doing so much for institutions and what not 
—for her sins, I suppose. I always thought she 
was a naughty old hypocrite! By the way, there 
is a comic character in Siegfried, and in one of 
the others, I forget which, called Mime—a funny 
little dwarf, the sort of thing they put in a Christ- 
mas pantomine to amuse the children. 





Later. 


I have just come from the Gétterdammerung, 
the last opera, and I am completely exhausted. I 
am as if I were in a dream, and can only think and 
feel and write of this beautiful, beautiful music and 
scenery. I am absolutely absorbed in it. Some 
people took the train far Nuremburg right after the 
performance. I am sure I never could have. I 
really can ’t believe they /¢/t the thing. Our train 
goes at 1:45. Such a nice hour; one does n’t have 
to hurry in the morning, and can have one’s hair 
done properly. I have a charming new way of do- 
ing the hair. I got it from a Frenchwoman who 





sat just in front of me in the theatre to-day, and 
when it was light enough I studied the arrange- 
ment till I got it by heart. You want something 
like that to do during the long duets. Otherwise your 
attention is apt to wander from the opera, or you 
get sleepy. To go back to the opera, it began 
with the same scene that Siegfried finished with, 
which was rather disappointing, but a real horse 
came on and behaved as quiet as a lamb, with 
Brunhilde screaming like mad all about him. I 
suppose they put cotton in his ears, or something. 
The scene changed (without letting us go out for a 
rest, which I thought something of a sell) to the 
house where Siegfried falls in love with another wo- 
man. (Othese men!) I forgot to tell you, my 
mind is so full of the music, that I wore my new 
Russell & Nun winter frock, and I caught lots of 
people taking it in. But, dear me, how badly the 
German women dress. I have n’t seen a single chic 
one among them since I’ve been here. I don’t 
believe I shall come again. Besides, the music is 
too wearing. The Rhine maidens come back in 
this act! It is most wonderful the way they swim 
about! But as far as I can gather, they are rather 
nasty cats. One thing I will say though, I think 
Wagner’s on the side of the women, for, in spite of 
Brunhilde’s being in love with little more than a 
boy, she has all your sympathies, So has Siegfried, 
too, which is odd. I really sobbed when he died, 
he was so good looking; and seemed so sad. This 
whole opera is very depressing. We reach Munich 
to-morrow night at 7; and I propose going to the 
Residenz Theatre there and seeing a light opera just 
for contrast. But how bad the shops are at Mun- 
ich. I believe there are some good pictures, but I 
think one sees so many pictures in Europe. Don’t 
you? 

I presume you know Brunhilde behaves rather like 
Dido in the end; nearly everybody, more or less, is 
murdered off, and there is a sort of Madame Tus- 
saud exhibition in the clouds at the curtain. Of 
course, I haven’t really given you any sort of an 
idea about it at all. There are no words that will 
adequately describe it, only I promised to give youa 
detailed personal account, and so I have done so. 
The reason we are going to Munich is we can’t get 
a sleeper yet, everything is so crowded. Isn’t it 
disgusting? This last opera is rather too noisy at 
times, and awfully long —longer than the others. 
But there’s a men’s ballet in it that is rather nice; 
not dancing, you know, but singing and posing and 
walking about with imitation bare legs, most of them. 
But I think the best thing about the opera is it leaves 
you in such an exalted mood. I know I won’t be 
able to think of small or worldly things for weeks, 
much less write about them. Before I forget it be 
sure and write me if it’s true that Mrs. and 





Sir George —-—— are both at Homburg, at the 
same hotel. I hear they are, and there’s no end of 
But then I find there’s no end of 


talk about it. 
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talk about everything and everybody. It is not that 
people mean badly, but one has to pass the time 
somehow. I think I love best of all the Rheingold 
music. It is like a jeweller’s shop window in Bond 
Street. It seems to shine and glitter and sparkle. 
You see very few jewels here in Bayreuth; of course, 
there ’s very little chance to display them. Women 
wear the usual small string of pearls. That’s about 
all. As most everyone wore one I wear two, with 
a different pendant each day. I like to be just a lit- 
tle original, and keep my own individuality. 

Well, now I must tumble into bed or I shall lose 
my beauty sleep. I’d hate to have my figure get 
like these German singers. I wonder why! I’d 
have myself strapped between boards—I’d do 
something. Good-bye, my dear. Write me all the 
gossip you can geta hold of. I haven’t sent you 
any in this; but that you could n’t expect. It was 
impossible that this letter should be anything but 
Wagner, Wagner, Wagner. I wish you could have 
been here with me—you ’d have seen heaps of your 
friends. Of course, I ought to tell you one thing, 
because I felt it myself; there’s nothing catchy 
about the music. Lovingly, Fanny. 


Il1.—ART 


A Second Letter from Lady Aires to the Countess of 
Upham. 


Municu. 


Y dear Rose:—It was very thought- 

ful of you to write me so soon; and 

Aubrey and I wish very much we 

could join you, but our money is all 
spent, and we must hurry back to England, where 
we can economize by making cheap visits among 
our friends for a couple of months. In December 
we go to New York to spend the winter with 
mother. You never go home, do you? 

I am so glad you felt you got so complete an 
idea of Wagner from my letter. I was a little afraid 
I had n’t done the whole thing justice, but I assure 
you there were many more people there than I 
thought of suggesting, and the operas, tho’ long, 
are very delightful. 

Here in Munich the chief thing is the picture- 
gallery, as, of course, at this time of year all fashion- 
able society is away, and the theatres and opera 
either closed or giving second-rate performances. 
There are more musées than you really care to visit, 
and all full of masterpieces, many quite as atrocious 
as masterpieces so often are. The principal one— 
its name begins with a P—is the one we ’ve been to. 

I wish you could see the Rubens, or else it ’s the 
Van Dykes, I forget which, but they are beautiful; 
and when one thinks how long ago they were 
painted, it’s wonderful, isn’t it? One thing 
awfully interesting about a picture gallery is to see 


the absurd difference in women’s dress now and in 
former times, don’t you think so? and sometimes 
one gets ideas for one’s self. 

This particular gallery is, altogether, one of the 
most satisfactory I’ve ever been in. It wasn’t 
crowded full of Baedeker people and that sort of 
thing. In the second room we went in we met 
Lord and Lady Jenks and the Countess of ‘Towns. 
That was the room where we saw a portrait the living 
image of Janet Cowther. We all shrieked with 
laughter! You know how she has what my vulgar 
little brother calls an ‘‘ingrowing face,’’ it sinks in 
instead of coming out, so that the poor creature 
can’t know what it seems like to have a real profile. 
It’s extraordinary that there should have been two 
such faces in the world; don’t you think so? Even 
with two or three hundred years between them. 
The portrait was painted by—dear me! I can’t re- 
member, but it was some one we all know. 
There ’s one thing I should n’t mind, and that is 
knowing the lady’s corset-maker. I’d like to give 
his address to Janet, because, my dear, in spite of 
her face he had made the lady’s figure beautiful. I 
think that’s really the nicest part of a picture- 
gallery, seeing comic likenesses to your friends. 

Lady Jenks and I sat down on an uncomfortable 
bench without any back and talked away for nearly 
an hour. What an amusing creature she is! Has 
stories to tell about everybody under the sun. By 
the way, she vowed you and your husband got on 
awfully and only lived together as a matter of form! 
I took up your cudgels, my dear, and told her it 
was n’t true in any particular; that Ned adored you 
and was an angel. Of course, he got drunk; that I 
knew, as all the world did, but you were used to 
that. It isn’t true, is it? He never struck you? 
I’m sure he didn’t! You’d have told a good 
friend like me, would n’t you? 

Well, just as Lady Jenks and I finished, the others 
came back from going through all the other rooms. 
We were every one of us dead tired; looking at pic- 
tures is so fatiguing. We decided to go back to the 
hotel and have tea in the garden. _But I think it is 
a dear gallery, and to-morrow—we don’t leave 
till the next day —if we ’ve any time left after do- 
ing the shops, I intend to go back and see the pic- 
tures all over again and those I haven’t seen. 

Write to Eaton sqr.; the servants will forward. 
Poor things, they must have had a dull summer! 
They say the heat in town has been fearful! But I 
do n’t think servants mind, do you? And then they 
have the run of the house. I am sure they use the 
drawing-room and sleep in my bed! 

Good-bye, 
Lovingly, 
Fanny. 

Aubrey says Janet’s portrait is by Rembrandt, 
but I tell him I don’t think it was by a Frenchman 
at all, I think it was by Greuze. 








mm atiig' Gy Baer, 1. 
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WILL arise and go unto my Dear, 
And at her tiny mouth this longing slake; 
Though she is sleeping and a chanticleer 


A NOCTURNE 
Marks night’s meridian, I’ll bid her 


GC I 
wake 


And walk with me the fields, while lev’ rets feed 
Where fauns of eld heard Pan’s o’ermastering 
reed.’” 


Then I went out beneath the naked sky,— 
Naked, because her vap’ry covering 

Lay in that void where Lost Endeavors lie, 
Which, when the far-off gods see hovering, 

Like wraiths below the edges of our world, 

Their lips at Man in proud contempt are curled. 


As though the universe knew Mary slept, — 
And silence reigned despotic in the spheres, 
So motionless was ev’rything except 
My heart, whose throb made discord in my 
ears, 
Nor moved there aught in Heaven’s blue afar, 
Save, twitching noiselessly, one nervous star. 


It was a night such as the first night was, 
When God, sole witness of the darkened earth, 
Before dividing by omnipotent laws 
Those elements akin to death and birth 
Stood meditating on what should be done 
Ere He conceived the image of the sun. 


Then all desireless I walked alone, 
Long in the mighty awe midnight inspires; 
I heard a tremor from the dim Unknown, 
Felt Hope replenish her low altar-fires, 
And dying faith in Man new life-lease take, 
But did not say, nor cared to say: ‘* Awake!”’ 
Ratru JOHNSON. 








OUT OF THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE 


T was a ragged and unkempt enough country; 
the brown, stony hills, bristling with colum- 
nar cactus, whose only vegetable alternatives 
were the melancholy sagebrush, and a crawl- 

ing, parasitic growth that spread its sticky mesh, red 
and hairy, from bush to bush with revolting persist- 
ency; and the man tramping up the chalky, choky, 
alkali roadbed, formed a fitting complement to the 
scene. 

There was not one redeeming feature about him, 
from his fierce eyes and stubby red beard, to his 
clumsy boots and pendant bundle, and the evil 
humor of a recent debauch enwrapped him like a 
baleful mist. 

An ill-favored cur slinking at his heels,and the rifle 
dangling from his red, right fist, marked him no 


tramp; the desert reaches are much avoided by the 
Sons of Rest, some denizen of these ugly wilds was 
making for his lair. 

Away behind his slouching figure, miles away, 
glimmering faintly through the throbbing white re- 
flected from the dead soil, the valley lay green and 
gold; and a small stream, escaping noisily from the 
breasts of the swarthy summits, chattered of its 
stolen freedom, and tumbled over itself, staggering 
toward a gentler foster mother. The trail wound 
steadily up beside this fretful offspring of the chill, 
far-off snow; and the pedestrian trudged sullenly 
over its weary length, too savage, even, to sight his 
piece at a stray jack rabbit, till a great rock towering 
across the vista left scant room to the brawling creek 
and the path. 

The dog pricked up his ears and broke into a trot 
as the wail of a young child broke on his ear distinct 


_ above the tumult of the stream, but a kick from his 


master sent him howling backward, then the grim 
gates fell away, and, with a curse, the squatter 
strode across his half-cultivated plat to his cabin door. 

«< Is supper cooked?’”’ 

The cabin’s occupant started up with a weak, 
guilty cry: 

««T never looked fur ye till dark, Dick!”’ 

She was a burnt-out wisp of a woman in a faded 
gown that seemed to cast its greenish tone over a 
face that had once been pink and white, and hair 
that was golden before the greedy desert sun had 
filched its sheen. Even her eyes, never, probably, 
lit by a blaze of determined character, had grown 
ashen, the heats of life had scorched and withered 
all the tender sprouts of interest and affection that 
might once have found root within her. 

She shrank under the coarse upbraidings of the 
man in a repressed fashion, such shrinking was like 
to be fresh offense to his temper, laid down her babe 
in silence, and set to work. 

The squatter stood his rifle by the door and 
dropped into a seat, with his red beard sunk into his 
shirt and his hands deep in his pockets. His moody 
eyes dwelt on the stunted saplings of his hoped-for 
orchard, and the yellowing, yet-unheaded grain, and 
the great rock gate of the cafion shut them into their 
parched, iron-bound world. The fumes of his last 
plunge into forgetfulness still haunted him, the piti- 
less sun mocked and mowed at him over the walls 
of his self-chosen prison, the creek jeered and hooted 
as it led away, and the rocks grinned, showing their 
teeth at their victim. 

He kicked the dog to break the hideous spell, and 
when its yelping woke the sleeping child, found 
fresh vent in storming at his cry. 

«<’'T were th’ dorg,’’ the woman pleaded in apa- 
thetic meekness. ‘*It frighted ’im!’’ lifting him 
to her lean bosom. 

She moved awkwardly about the untidy room, 
tending her cookery with one hand and hushing the 
baby on her arm, with furtive glances at her lord as 
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some fresh paroxysm of discomfort forced it to 
louder infantile protest. 

Far up the gulch a new sound mingled with the 
everlasting babble of the stream, a thrilling, boyish 
whistle, yet untuned to hopelessness. The little 
one swallowed its sobs anticipatively, and his mother 
slipped to the door, drawn by the suasive shrilling 
as a Highlander is drawn by his pipes, but the man 
stirred uneasily on his chair. 

««Drat the boy!’’ he growled. 
him to make that damn racket!”’ 

«*Home, Sweet Home’’ jarred on his fevered 
senses. 

The whistling ceased abruptly at a warning 
‘Dad ’s come!’ from the doorway, but the lank 
cur rushed out with loud welcome for the one 
wholesome human about the place, and the baby 
stretched his puny arms to the freckled fists reached 
uptohim. A little patient sigh heaved the woman’s 
breast as her narrow shoulders drooped from their 
tension, and she turned back without another word 
to her bacon, scorched, and filling the cabin with 
its pungent smoke. 

She set bread and salt upon the bare table, brought 
the coffee-pot, and, dishing out the bacon and 
potatoes, she touched her husband, Dick, upon the 
shoulder. 

His sombre gaze had been following the boy’s 
unsteady progress, with his sunny, hatless mop of 
red bobbing below his peevish load; he turned 
upon her like a bayed grizzly. 

«<«Wot made yer come ?’’ he demanded. 

She stood staring at him blankly, the blackened 
tin pot half turned in her seamed, blackened fingers. 

«« Wot made yer come?’’ he cried again, more 
savagely. ‘* Here! damn it! Wot brought yer to 
this stinkin’ desert hole?’’ 

«© You came,”’ in a stupefied murmur. 

And the squatter laughed—a wretched, derisive 
outburst, mirthless and pitiless. 

‘© Yer a fool, Mary! a fool!’’ he shouted. 

The woman fell back with a smothered moan; 
her free hand sought to cover her whitened cheeks. 
It was not the first time he had struck her in those 
seven dragging years. 

**Don’t ye, Dick,”’ 
laughed again. 

Her face was even duller and more ashen as she 
crossed the plat under the dipping sun to call the 
children home. The blue mark under her eye lent 
it a ghastly hollowness, and made her look very 
old. ‘*Dad’s yon,’’ she drawled to the boy’s 
query. She took the baby out of his arms, and hid 
her bruise with the cool velvet of its skin. The lad 
crowded against her other side, rubbing his head on 
her arm, like a young calf on its dam. ‘* Wot’s 
ther matter uv yer, ma?’’ he whispered wistfully, 
but a single shot from up the cafion sent him career- 
ing off, running up the trail like a deer, and shout- 


«¢T 7] teach 


she whimpered. He 


ing back **Dad’s got sunthin’?! Dad’s got sun- 
thin’!’’ at the top of his boyish lungs. 

She was back at the cabin again, with the child’s 
mouth dragging out her strength, and the brooding 
Madonna peace settled for an instant on her wan 
features, when an approaching, insistent sobbing 
pricked her ears and stilled her heart. 

Her lip was bitten bloodless between her teeth as 
she sprang to the door. Even a wounded animal 
will battle for its young. 

The squatter was coming home. 

Supporting himself between his still smoking rifle 
and the crying, frightened boy, with his cur slink- 
ing dejected and unnoted at his heels, Dick of the 
red beard was dragging painfully up the rocky way, 
swearing and groaning with every move. He 
leaned heavily and more heavily on his slender prop 
as the woman bent, dazed and trembling, to this 
new task. His ruddy face had gone grey as hers, 
and a frightened devil lurked in his bleared 
eyes. 

«God A’mighty he’p me, Mary!’’ he faltered, 
as he fell across his bunk. ‘‘I’m done for this 
time, sure!’’ She tore the scorched shirting from 
about his wound, and tried to staunch its flow; but 
all in a second the huge frame collapsed under her 
touch, and he was gone. 

By-and-by the little baby cried, and the woman 
rose, shivering, from her knees. She moved hur- 
riedly here and there, closing the glazed eyes, cov- 
ering the stark figure with a quilt. Horror and 
loathing weighed upon her; no spark of tenderness 
for him dead came to her from the miserable past. 
She took the little one in her arms and went to the 
door. ‘* Come, Dick!’’ she called to the sobbing 
boy. ‘Come, Rags!”’ 

The dog crawled from beneath the bunk, whin- 
ing dismally, and putting his paws on the cover, he 
laid a cold nose against the dead man’s face. 

««Come, Rags!’’ she called again, impatiently. 
With one long howl, a mournful coronach, he 
dropped from the bed and darted over the threshold. 

The squatter’s widow shuddered as she crossed 
the trail of blood upon the step; the latch fell with 
a click. ‘* Whar be we goin’, ma?’’ questioned 
the boy. ‘I dunno,’’ she murmured blankly; 
“<to the town.”’ 

Her step was firm and her head erect as she 
turned into the main road and passed the frowning 
jaws of the gulch. 

The last sun rays flooded all the bare hill-breasts 
with rosy light, the tall cacti pointed like guide- 
posts to the valley, still glimmering green beyond 
the cafion mouth, the boy and dog frisked before 
her, unconscious of past and future, and as she 
tramped steadily, under her light burden, down the 
white, interminable trail, hope was born, struggling, 
into the woman’s soul. 

Gertrupe B. Mitrarp. 
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THE DILETTANTE 
MUSIC 


HAVE never met a professional musician 
who had not a sneer for the layman’s 
knowledge of music. Now I am quite 
ready to admit that the average man 

deserves the sneer. He, like Louis XII, ad- 
mires music from a respectful ‘‘ distance of complete 
ignorance.”” When he speaks of music he does 
not mean the art, but the pleasurable effects—path- 
ological or reminiscent—which come to him from 
hearing a melody or certain harmonies. I know a 
man who finds a destroying witchery of fascination 
and subtlety in Mr. DeKoven’s O4/ Promise Me, 
and in that suave cantilena The Blow Almost Killed 
Father, and he is a fair representative of that pub- 
lic, which says: ‘Of course I’m not exactly 4 
musician, but—I like music.’’ 

Unquestionably this man receives certain agreea- 
ble impressions from the fortuitous meeting of a wo- 
man, a piano-forte, and Ob! Promise Me. Still 
his subjective feelings have no more to do with music 
than the carved legs of the piano or the cut of the 
singer’s bodice. His judgment should carry no 
weight ; his opinions lend themselves to the sneer 
of the professional musician ; always his taste has 
been at fault, and always the beautiful in art has ap- 
peared abominable to him and the class of which he 
is the representative. It is, indeed, a common- 
place that the public—even that public which is lit- 
erate and not quite poverty-stricken in culture—has 
always been wrong in its judgment of musical 
works. 

This, I say, is a commonplace. 

There is a touch of the paradoxical, however, in 
bringing against the musicians the same charge they 
have brought against the unmusical public. And 
yet the whole history of modern music rises up to 
support the charge. In fact, an exceptionally good 
case might be made out for refusing to musicians the 
right to judge music. The great composer has al- 
ways had to make his way, not only against the pub- 
lic, but against the musicians, and, commonly, the 
musicians have been his bitterest enemies and most 
unscrupulous detractors. ‘The new and unwonted 
has proved quite as disturbing to the professional 
musician as to the layman. 

Sound enough reasons may be found for the pro- 
fessional musician’s proneness to false judgment. 
The chief reason, I surmise, is the lack of broad, 
general culture. As a usual thing the musician is 
narrow and shallow. He is not only ignorant of 
all arts save his own, he is commonly ignorant of his 
own. The development in him of the esthetic 
sense has been stunted by an undue preponderance 
of purely technical studies. His musical education 
has been gained at the expense of his musical taste. 
His imaginative wings are preened only for contra- 


puntal-flights. 


IN 





It would be absurd, of course, to cry down the 
technical study of any art, but an education exclu- 
sively technical (all that most musicians get) pro- 
duces only pedants, who are able to condemn or 
praise a work after the glorious, trenchant fashion of 
ignorance—exactly like the unmusical public. To 
be sure the pedant judges wholly by the letter, while 
the public judges exclusively by the spirit, but for 
all critical purposes the barren objectivity of the 
professional musician is quite as’ vicious and arrant 
as the lawless subjectivity of the layman. 

To appreciate an art one need not know its crafts- 
manship; one need not be a painter to estimate the 
artistic worth of a painting, nor, as Dr. Johnson 
pointed out in his common-sense way, need one be 
a joiner in order to select a comfortable chair. Far 
more indispensable is it that one should have the 
artistic sense; and this, it should be remembered, is 
comparatively as rare among musical craftsmasters 
as among the laymen. Yet there is modesty about 
the layman, and he stands aloof at King Louis’ 
respectful distance. The technician and specialist, 
however, who also lacks the artistic sense, never 
hesitates to pronounce an opinion on musical works, 
though he is quite as blind to the spirit of music as 
the layman is to its letter. 

Weber’s verdict — uttered with hysterical em- 
phasis — on the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven is 
not unfair illustration of the zsthetic blindness of 
the technician. Doubless King Louis derived some 
gratification from the trumpeting of L’ Homme 
Armé. The public, which is quite ignorant of the 
very elements of the art of music, hasa subjective sense 
of gratification at hearing the Ballet des Sylphes 
from the Damnation of Faust. Of course an 
entire side of the musical art has escaped them, but 
it is a question whether they lose more than the 
technician who is not an esthetician. 

The ideal auditor would be he who knew the 
letter and yet was not blind to the spirit. He shculd 
have at once technical knowledge, a trained ear, and 
the esthetic sense. 

In a word he should be a dilettante. 

That abused and bespattered word! This age 
which is so proud of its science and its exactitude— 
which swallows the fallacy that even in the arts 
2-+2—4 and a number of little things will make a 
great one—has done all it could to heap obloquy on 
the dilettante. It has turned his very name into a term 
of reproach. To call a man a dilettante is equiva- 
lent to shrugging one’s shoulders at him or blowing 
cigarette smoke in his face. And yet, I fancy, he 
is the saving salt of esthetics. He not only sup- 
ports the arts; he preserves the good and destroys 
the bad. In fact he alone has the right to vote 
himself into the chair and set about the business of 
separating the sheep from the goats. The public, 
as I have said, cannot estimate the artistic value of 
a musical work, and the professional musician— 
lacking in general culture, with an imperfectly de- 
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veloped zsthetic sense, a partisan of schools and 
systems—has commonly proved himself wrong in 
his estimate of new works. On the other hand 
the dil/ettanti have judged savantly and impartially, 
and in almost every instance their judgment has 
been confirmed. 

Definitions are always deceptive and defective, 
but the dilettante may be got at by defining him as 
one whose esthetic sense is finely cultivated and 
who has a tolerably adequate knowledge of the 
craftsmanship of the arts. Above all he has the 
sense of beauty. It has been bred in him by that 
general culture from which the specialist is excluded. 
Had not Richard Wagner, by his extraordinary 
mental activity been urged into creative work, he 
would have been an illustrious example of the 
dilettante. His culture was ample and fine. It 
was this quality, I believe, which attracted so im- 
mediately, the attention of the di/ettanti. Even be- 
fore they had gained a right understanding of the 
music-drama, many di/ettanti, reckless from old dis- 
appointments, entered into the Wagnerian idea, as 
heart-broken girls enter a convent. Time has jus- 
tified this rather uncritical enthusiasm, and yet it 
can hardly be forgiven, for it was an enthusiasm 
based solely upon esthetic approval, and was there- 
fore one-sided and—if not false—deficient. It was 
not dilettantesque. It never becomes the dilettante 
to consider the musical contents and not the form, 
the idea and not the arrangement, the inspiration and 
not the craftsmanship. 

I have long expected that this illogical haste of 
approbation would have a reaction, and already there 
are signs of its incoming. It seems probable that 
by way of revenge for this zsthetic precipitancy, 
the dilettanti of the future may leave to Wagner 
only the barren credit of being an expert and drily 
mechanical composer. Indeed Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, a not inconspicuous di/ettante, has al- 
ready compared Wagner to Handel, finding in each 
an extreme regularity of procedure and a strong re- 
gard for system, order, symmetry, logic and syntax. 
This is merely the backward swing of the pendulum 
—an attempt of the dilettante who yielded too 
readily to the zsthetic part of Wagner’s music to 
justify himself by a too exclusive attention to its 
mechanical side. 

The case of Wagner is the only one I recall in 
which the judgment of the di/ettanti was thus pre- 
cipitate and one-sided. In the main, they have 
been sound judges, careful makers of reputation, re- 
sponsible moulders of opinion. For an estimate of 
the music of the day I should be quite willing to 
trust the ‘‘collective wisdom’’ of individual dilet- 
tantisms. For instance, I acceft their judgment on 
Richard Strauss. Indeed, his case comes pat to my 
argument. The musicians have been vastly pleased 
with his artifices of realization in the Eu/en- 
spiegel; but the dilettanti have proclaimed — in 
spite of the tags and pourpoints of instrumentation— 


the leanness and poverty of the musical conception. 
Indeed, since Gliick, the dilettantesque public has 
always reproved those who seek in music what it 
cannot express, and neglect the music itself to wan- 
ton with petty, negligible fancies. 

I would not have you infer that the esthetic part 
of the public—the men of catholic culture, instruc- 
ted in the arts—are always agreed, or that they are 
never shocked by novelty. Often they are as quar- 
relsome as the musicians and as antagonistic to the 
new. Often they are seduced by cheap effects of 
timbre, vulgar rhythms, ‘‘catchy’’ airs. In the 
end, however, they are always right. ‘The techni- 
cian is largely swayed by his personal taste, his 
gragh for this school or that; the plain, inartistic 
man ‘‘ likes a tune’’ or does not ‘*‘like”’ it; among 
the dilettanti, however, you find few differences of 
opinion. The more cultivated men are, the higher 
their degree of artistic education, the less widely do 
their opinions diverge. 

In spite of a good musical ear, the habit of atten- 
tive listening and sensitiveness to zxsthetic impres- 
sions, the di/ettante is not always ready to pronounce 
upon a new work at its first hearing. Those very 
pages which pleased him most at first, after awhile 
—to use the immortal phrase of the Calcutta baboo 
—**expose their cui dono in all its native hideous- 
ness.’? The first time the work was interesting; 
the second time it was intolerable, flat. What, 
then, was the charm? Unquestionably, it was the 
seduction of novelty. The new formule were cap- 
tivating simply because they were new; once solved 
they became banal and empty. It is for this reason 
that the experienced dilettante distrusts novelty, and 
if he yields to its influence—as in a degree he must 
—he takes care to bother himself very little with the 
craftsmanship, the process, the technical procedure, 
and gives heed mainly to the musical contents. 

In the life of even the most accomplished dilettante 
there come moments when the artist wakes in him, 
when form seduces him—this last illusion! And it 
is only when the analytic passion burns out that he 
recalls that the form is, after all, mainly a concern 
of the craftsman. The musician (like the poet, 
painter, and artist in general) has only one legitimate 
purpose—that of giving an impression, of conveying 
a sentiment; and all failure consists in inability to 
produce the desired impression or convey the de- 
termined thought. For the composer of music it is 
essential only that he should attain the style that best 
fits his artistic temperament. Musicians today are 
not wholly untainted with the heresy of art for art’s 
sake—a vile heresy, responsible for much printed 
and painted silliness in decades gone by. The 
dilettante should shun this pitfall. The analytic in- 
terest of the form of a musical work should appeal 
to musical artificers—not to the di/ettanti for whom 
the music is constructed. 

The intellectual habit of the age is analytic; the 
simple diversion of ‘‘ seeing the wheels go round’”’ 
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has been raised to the dignity of a science; and one 
is liable to forget that there are certain qualities that 
slip through the meshes of analysis and that every 
equation cannot be worked out to a congratulatory 
Q. E. D. In music, and indeed in all the arts, the 
most complex conceptions have hid themselves in 
extreme simplicity of form. The most intense ef- 
fects are precisely those that baffle analysis. 

No sincere and modest technician over esthetician 
would undertake to tell why a masterpiece is a mas- 
terpiece, why a work of beauty is a work of beauty. 
Often, I admit, he may point out certain qualities in 
a work—in a musical phrase—and thus call to the 
attention of the inattentive amateur beauties that 
have passed unnoticed, but always there remains 
that synthetic beauty, which cannot be analyzed, 
which cannot be explained, which cannot be trans- 
lated into otherterms. Ofthe quality of this beauty, 
the dilettante—he of the cultivated senses and trained 
perceptions—is the only judge. He is the court of 
last resort. He is the final appraiser of the artistic 
value of the wares constructed by those artisans of 
art—the painters, poets, musicians. His right to 
pronounce judgment rests upon a sound basis. His 
personal taste has reached a high degree of evolu- 
tion. He has no disturbing passion for novelty. 
He has passed through all phases of musical opinion 
and has freed himself from the prejudices of the 
schools and systems. Above all he has got clear 
away from the pernicious influence of the lust for 
technical analysis. He has no roguish desire to 
<« see the wheels go round.’’ He recognizes that 
the secret of all good art is that the artist shall have 
something to say, and say it with a frugal adjustment 
of means to the end. 

It is only the esthetic significance of a work of 
art that is of any lasting importance, and of this sig- 
nificance only the broadly cultured man—the di/et- 
tante—is qualified to judge. 

Vance THOMPSON. 


THE BETTER LOT 


ER life was bound to crutches: pale and 
bent, 
But smiling ever, she would go and come; 
For of her soul God made an instrument 
Of strength and comfort to an humble home. 





Better a life of toil and slow disease, 

That love companions through the patient years, 

Than one whose heritage is loveless ease, 

That never knows the blessedness of tears. 
Mapison Cawein. 
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THROUGH FRENCH 
LORGNETTES 


Tue Encuish Stace: Betnc an ACCOUNT OF THE 
Victorian Drama.—By Augustin Filon. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frederic Whyte, with 
an introduction by Henry Arthur Fones. 80. 
Dodd, Mead &§ Co. $2.50. 


LL that Victorian dramatists have been 
able to accomplish, ‘* contemporaneous 
posterity,’’ speaking in the person of 
M. Filon, long resident in London, 

summarizes thus: ‘* Among the French critics who 
have done me the honor of following my work dur- 
ing its serial publication, more than one has come to 
the conclusion that, after all, these new English 
dramas were not such great affairs, and that it was 
hardly worth while to make so much fuss about 
them. They forget, these good people, that I 
promised them no marvels; I did not invite them to 
a display of masterpieces. If there are to be mas- 
terpieces at all, they will be of to-morrow, not of 
to-day.’’ Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, in the << pre- 
face,’’ which he rightly conjectures is rather a sup- 
plement to the author’s work, accepts this view with 
much meekness, and bemoans the fact he in turn 
educes, that there is no English drama now, that it 
has been clubbed into lifelessness, and that ‘* those 
who were leading it stand, for the moment, de- 
feated and discredited before their countrymen.’’ 
As both gentlemen speak with authority, Great 
Britain appears to be dramatically as infelicitous as 
the United States. 

M. Filon, in his international moments, lends a 
new odiousness to comparisons — as any impartial 
critic must, who considers the French and English 
dramas of yesterday and the day before. The dis- 
parity, before the recent arrival of Messrs. Jones, 
Grundy and Pinero, was nothing less than appalling. 
But one of the causes which has made this disparity 
so great, the lack of efficient criticism, the author 
misses. He has nothing but the kindest words in- 
discriminately for Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. 
William Archer. Critic though he be, and the 
shrewdness of M. Filon’s analysis, though shallow, 
is incontestable, he can not criticize critics. He 
observes, however, that ‘‘ dramatic criticism and 
musical criticism, owing to the natural gifts which 
they require, are two absolutely different callings,’’ 
a discovery which has yet to be made by the 
journals of America, which, desperate as is the con- 
dition of their English contemporaries, are in still 
worse plight. 

Generally speaking, the Victorian writers of drama 
bring from M. Filon’s armory the single weapon of 
scorn. ‘* Virginius is an excellent father, a liberal- 


minded member of the middle class, interesting him- 
self in politics. . . . 


The whole household is 
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tranquil, well behaved, Christian—I might even 
say Puritan.’’ Douglas Jerrold was a forerunner of 
better things, but his Black-eyed Susan serves chiefly 
to bring forth the astute observation that ‘‘ the pro- 
longed success of such a piece shows the delight 
which the lower sections of the public derive from 
the extravagant and the absurd,— the gross idealism, 
as one may call it, of the masses.’” Bulwer Lytton 
** was really butaclevermanandadandy, . . . 
his history was false history, his ‘ middle-ages’ 
bric-a-brac, his poetry mere rhetoric, his democracy 
a farce, his human heart a heart that never beat in 
a man’s breast, his books mere windy bladders,’’ 
and Richelieu is a ** mixture of bad Hugo with worse 
Dumas.”’ 

Tom Taylor was ‘‘a painstaking, prolific medi- 
ocrity,’’ Dion Boucicault ‘¢ plagiarism incarnate,’’ 
and Tom Robertson involved ‘*in a warfare of 
words.’’ It is for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft that M. 
Filon reserves his first words of praise, in having 
brought together a compact company of actors. 
The playwrights of the present day are accorded 
discriminating treatment, although Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert comes in for a psychological analysis which 
shows that his wit is beyond his critic’s grasp. 
Real merit, so the book holds, resides only in 
Messrs. Jones, Grundy, and Pinero, and then only 
to the extent indicated in the opening paragraph of 
this review. There is a cordial appreciation of 
Tennyson’s dramatic gifts, an appreciation rather 
more cordial, in fact, than the laureate’s countrymen 
have been accustomed to grant him. A chapter on 
Ibsen follows. In him M. Filon discovers a genius 
far more in accord with English needs and prepos- 
sessions than that of France. This impartial view, 
which, though not new, has here more elaborate 
treatment than has been accorded it before, has the 
entire approval of Mr. Jones; the Ibsen tendency is 
traced through the writings of the dramatists of the 
hour. The works of Browning and Mr. Swin- 
burne are surrendered to the critics of poetry. M. 
Maeterlinck is barely mentioned. 

Leaving Sir Henry Irving on the eminence to 
which he has raised himself, he is held to be *¢ better 
as Richard III than as Macbeth;’’ and the gallantry 
of the author’s nation is justified in his remark that 
Ellen Terry is ‘‘an actress of the finest and most 
delicate talent, whose charm has resisted the passing 
of the years.” Some English critics who have had 
far less kindly things to say of Mme. Bernhardt 
come into mind. ‘*From America have come 
Mary Anderson, whose statuesque attitudes are well 
remembered; and, more recently, Ada Rehan, who 
gave us so modern and so alluring a Rosalind ’’— 
which disposes of the Great Republic’s claim to at- 
tention here. M. Filon succeeds in leaving the im- 
pression always that personal acquaintance modifies 
his judgments—he is often more friend than critic. 
And he is much more sympathetic toward the play- 
ers than toward the playwrights. 


Possibly the best word for the manner of the 
book is **smart’’. M. Filon remarks, ‘* There are 
no extenuating circumstances for literary mistakes.”’ 
He says, early in the work, ‘* A secret marriage is 
always introduced in English plays wherever a 
seduction is to be found in ours,’’ and later, when 
he takes up the subject of the absurd British censor- 
ship, ‘* Where our authors have had the effrontery 
to write the word ‘cocotte’ in black and white, 
they (the English) replace it by the words < actress.’ 
Where we have unblushingly written ‘adultery,’ 
they have substituted < flirtation,’ ’’—a succinct de- 
scription of the process of adaptation. ‘* Melo- 
drama, considered either as a variation from drama 
proper or as a separate type, is not to be raised to 
the dignity of literature by a thin veneer of poetry ”’ 
is as true as it is sententious; and this finds M. 
Filon and the Cuap-Book in entire accord: ‘It is 
probable that Shakespeare has been, and is still, the 
great obstacle to a free development of a national 
drama’’—wherever, he might have added, the 
English language is spoken. 

The translator has striven earnestly for the reten- 
tion of Gallic vivacity in his work, as some of the 
foregoing examples show—as well as the difficulties 
attendant upon such an effort. The book is worth- 
ily presented and the one pity of it is, that for this 
edition some account could not have been given of 
the national drama of the United States—if only for 
the sake of affording a literary companion to that 
famous chapter on the4nakes of Ireland. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD 


Arnotp or Rucsy. Huis Scuoor- Lire anp Con- 
TripuTions TO Epucation. Edited sy F. F. 
Findlay, M.A. 8vo. The Macmillan Company. 
$7.50. 

Tuomas anp MatrHew ARNOLD; and THEIR In- 
FLUENCE ON EncLisH Epucation.—By Sir Joshua 
Fitch, M.A., LL.D. r2mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 





FTER years of patient effort, it is now 
possible for an American to obtain an 
education in which, from kindergarten to 
to post-graduation, it will not be neces- 

sary for him to take public or private part in any 
offering of prayer, or to hear the name of God 
mentioned either reverently or officially. 

The elder Arnold, who imparted to the pupils 
placed in his care an education which was ‘* not 
based upon religion, but was itself religious,’’ speaks 
in the former of these books of what he calls ‘* the 
devil’s tour d’adresse’’: <*Satan,’’ he says ‘* by 
inducing kings and queens to conform nominally to 
Christianity, and thus to get in their hands the direc- 
tion of Christian society, has, in a great measure, 
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succeeded in keeping out the peculiar principles of 
that society from any extended sphere of operation, 
and in ensuring the ascendancy of his own.’? A 
similar view, expressed in language more vigorous, 
he would doubtless hold in respect to our American 
schools, the more so that our system denies to any 
school where religious instruction is given all assist- 
ance from the state. 

Mr. Findlay’s book, by preserving Thomas 
Arnold’s own account of the plan he offered in 
substitution for godliness, is of the first value to 
students of ethics and pedagogics alike. With rare 
self-effacement, the editor stands aside and permits 
the edited to discuss his boys, their habits and aspira- 
tions, andthe manner in which he swerved them 
toward righteousness, turning the Bocetian school of 
one generation into what Carlyle called the ‘* temple 
of industrious. peace ’’ of the next—substituting un- 
assuming piety for irreligion among the Rugby boys 
at the universities. It is tobe seen that the means 
by which such results were achieved had their root 
in Arnold’s personality. He was able to impart 
to the young a portion of his own fervor and en- 
thusiasm. 

All this and more, to the same good end, is to be 
read in Mr. Findlay’s compilation. He takes 
enough of Dean Stanley’s admirable Life of Arnold 
to give his readers a clear idea of the man’s humanity, 
and with this combines a number of Arnold’s most 
characteristic sermons and educational papers, adding 
a bibliography and analytical index. As aresult we 
have the gist of many volumes in the compass of 
one—compact, succinct, and conclusive. 

Sir Joshua Fitch’s book is at once less selective 
and of broader scope. From external sources he 
shows how the elder Arnold made good Dr. Haw- 
kins’s prophecy that ‘* he would change the face of 
education all through the public schools of England.’” 
He searches out and dwells upon the salient ideas 
behind the teachings at Rugby. Admitting that 
“< the student of methodology is likely to be disap- 
pointed,’’ he extols Arnold as a preacher who held 
that ‘* mental cultivation is a religious duty,’’ and as 
a prophet to whose influence, though ‘¢ rather stimu- 
lative than formative,’’ is to be traced the social 
settlements of to-day, and all those myriad activities 
whereby the rich and poor, the learned and ignorant, 
are being brought together. There is much that is 
valuable, in a less transcendant way. Thomas 
Hughes is shown, for example, to have given an 
erroneous conception of the school he loved, 
through the fact of his not having been of the best 
set in it. 

But it is as the former colleague of Matthew 
Arnold that Sir Joshua is most interesting. Formerly 
the inspector of training colleges, he had unusual 
opportunities for knowing both the man and his 
work on a side of which too little has been said. 
Matthew Arnold did not like his lifelong occupation 
of seeing that others taught the infant idea correctly. 





But, as his work was most conscientiously done and 
he was one of the chief agencies whereby many 
English schools, sectarian and otherwise, were 
brought to a standard which entitled them to gov- 
ernmental aid—the ‘‘ payment for results’’ system 
now adopted in qualified form in New York, and 
more recently in Wisconsin—all that was accom- 
plished is of the first value to us. His investigations 
into the methods in use in Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland are made even more valuable 
by some discriminating comment from his colleague. 
Everything is set forth at considerable length, and 
much of it is of great consequence, owing to the 
injunction against a formal biography. Sir Joshua 
has made a worthy addition to our knowledge of 
the man, both as an individual and as an educator. 








AN INHUMAN BOOK 


Equatity.—By Edward Bellamy. 
Appleton §F Co. $1.50. 


N his preface Mr. Bellamy excuses Egua/ity by 
pleading that ‘* Looking Backward was a 
small book and I was not able to get into it 
all I wished.’’ A better excuse would have 

been that he was not able to get out of it all he 
wished. The best reason in the world for writing 
Equality would be that Looking Backward was enor- 
mously profitable. But we have already given it as 
our opinion that Mr. Bellamy lacks even this ex- 
cuse. He is a sincere man who believes he has a 
message, and he fails in realizing that the message is 
only half-baked. He occupies a peculiar position. 
With no standing whatever among exact students, 
he stands before the great public as an authority. 
He does not himself realize that he has the mere- 
triciousness of the dabbler in science and some of the 
dangerousness of the demagogue. 

We must admit that Looking Backward was timely 
and therefore interesting. The trick of introducing 
a nineteenth century man into the society of the 
twenty-first century was as old as English literature, 
and there was nothing particularly startling to the 
student of collectivism in the new life as pictured 
by Mr. Bellamy. But the author found a public 
saturated with the theories of the socialists and only 
doubtful as to the practical application of a system 
opposed to all the small traditions of modern society. 
He was the first American to crystallize socialistic 
theory into action. He did it plausibly, and, on the 
whole, agreeably. He wiped out with a confident 
hand the laws that men have made and the laws 
that have made men. He is a good teller of fairy 
stories and he found a great many children to listen 
to this tale. The ordinary American, if he spoke 


I2mo. 6D. 


the truth, would acknowledge that Jack and the 
Bean Stalk seems more reasonable to him than the 
theory of the Differentiation of Species, as it certainly 
is more wholesome. 
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But Mr. Bellamy is not a mere dealer in fairy 
tales. He imagines that he is also a profound social 
philosopher. His conceit is by no means unnatural, 
for a great many worthy persons accept him as a 
prophet. We should say that nine-tenths of the 
socialism preached outside the ranks of the labor 
unions, where socialism is merely a safe medium for 
the expression of radical discontent, is based upon 
Looking Backward. Nine-tenths of our socialists 
have never read any other ‘‘authority’’ on the sub- 
ject. It is to this class who swallowed Looking 
Backward hungrily that Mr. Bellamy carries ‘¢ fur- 
ther details’’ of his Republic of the Golden Rule. He 
furnishes new grist for the mills that have ground 
Looking Backward to fine dust. He brings his 
scheme of equality of ownership down to the plane 
of their commonplace intelligence. They are told 
that the citizen of the new republic will be paid 
$4,000 a year in the ‘* circulating medium’’ of the 
new Elysium—*‘ which is equal to about $7,000 of 
the old money ’”’ and ‘‘represents the interest on a 
capitalization of $100,000.’ To the ordinary man 
this is a most alluring picture. We might say that 
even the most extraordinary man would exhaust his 
self-restraint in resisting its captivations. But this is 
not all, Even when a man has spent his income on 
paper clothes, phonographs, and baths—the chief 
amusements of the twenty-first century voluptuary— 
his friends will take care of him. Mr. Bellamy does 
not say whether he will discount his future income, 
thus opening the way for a return of the fatal hoard- 
ing of the circulating medium called ‘* capitalism.’’ 
But it would be unkind to disturb a glowing picture 
of altruism by suggesting the possibility that anything 
human, either in vice or virtue, could invade this 
domain of joy. There are no human beings in the 
book. There are no human emotions. The charac- 
ters talk as no human being ever talked. Yet we 
have no question that Mr. Bellamy’s huge clientele 
will accept everything in ‘‘ equality’’ as perfectly 
natural, will rejoice in the easy way in which the 
author leaps over obstacles that would paralyze a 
real student, and will read the long-drawn and 
nerve-exhausting disquisitions of the doctor and Julien 
West with the profound belief that Mr. Bellamy has 
solved the problem of centuries and spoken the last 
word on socialism. What people who really know 
about the question will think is another matter. It 
is enough for Mr. Bellamy’s purpose that Egwa/ity 
will have a hundred readers where the last book of 
Herbert Spencer has one, 

The author expressly reserves ‘‘the right of 
dramatization.”’ This is a necessary precaution. 
A thrilling play could be made out of £gwa/ity on 
these lines: Act I. Scene: Dr. Leete’s house: 
*« Life the basis of the right of property.’’ ‘¢ Private 
capital stolen from the social fund.’’ Act II. 
Scene: Dr. Leete’s house: ‘* Economic suicide of 
the profit system.’’ <‘* The parable of the water 
tank.’ <‘*The plunge of capital.’’ Act III. 


Scene: Dr. Leete’s house: ‘* Foreign commerce 

d fi > “ec Wh : ] ] >? 
under profits. at universal culture means. 
«<The Malthusian objection.’’ Curtain. 








BROWNING 

Boston Browninc Society Papers; SELECTED TO 
REPRESENT THE WorK OF THE SOCIETY FROM 
1886 to 1897.—8v0. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Tue Rinc anp THE Boox.—By Rodsert Browning. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
8v0. TT. Y. Crowell &§ Co. $2.00. 


66 PPROACH a great writer,’’ says 
Professor Dowden, ‘* in the spirit of 
cheerful and trustful fraternity; this 
is better than hero-worship.”’ 

Matthew Arnold, upon the founding of the Words- 
worth Society, warned his fellow-members: ‘If 
we are to get Wordsworth recognized by the pub- 
lic, we must recommend him, not in the spirit of a 
clique, but in the spirit of disinterested lovers of 
poetry.”” Finally, Mr. Stopford Brooke advises 
against all <‘ who deceive themselves into a belief 
that they enjoy poetry because they enjoy Browning, 
while they never open Milton, and have only heard 
of Chaucer and Spenser.’? ‘These extracts were 
gathered by Mr. A. J. George, embodied by him 
in one of the papers read before the Boston Brown- 
ing Society, and are now published in this its book; 
and they fairly represent the attitude of mind in 
which that externally formidable body waits upon 
its raison d’etre. Not unstinted nor thoughtless 
praise, but true discrimination, real catholicity, and 
rational criticism are its characteristics. And as the 
papers before us are merely searching indications of 
so intelligent and valuable an attitude, they acquire 
an immediate value, which the slightest appearance 
of undue prepossession or over-enthusiasm would 
have denied them. An examination of the list of 
contents is a guaranty of this; for many names 
known best in America in connection with interests 
other than Browning’s are to be found attached to 
the papers read—frequently as invited guests, rather 
than members. The society certainly has convic- 
tions sufficiently high to withstand discussions. 

«« That the literary criticism pursued by the soci- 
ety has been broad in scope as well as impartial and 
scholarly in quality,’’ says the Prefatory Note signed 
by the officers of the organization, ‘‘these papers 
may demonstrate to the most sceptical of those who 
in the past have failed to perceive the significance of 
the literary movement which the society represents, 
and therefore have failed to appreciate the value and 
permanency of its results.”” Open as this sounds, 
such a reading and re-reading as much of the con- 
tents of the book warrant can only serve to strengthen 
it. *I don’t believe there are half a dozen really 
fine images in that vast collection of poetry!’’ Mr. 
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George Dimmick Latimer exclaims to the Browning- 
ites, and in an able essay fairly makes good his asser- 
tion. ‘* Pacniorotto,’? says Mr. William J. Rolfe, 
‘<seems to me little else than an illustration of the 
poet’s mastery of rhyme run mad. Let 
us be thankful that our poet only now and then gave 
way to such rhyming foolery.”’ Mr. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke judges another work thus: ‘¢ Its sen- 
tences are often abrupt and unfinished, and its struc- 
ture is rude. After having read Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium, many times, I cannot recall a really great 
line or a passage which a reader might select for 
recitation.”” Miss Charlotte Porter admits that 
“* Strafford rests under the adverse cloud of precon- 
ceived opinion as to the capabilities of art.”? *«I 
doubt,’”’ says Professor Charles Carroll Everett of 
the poet’s obscurities, ‘*if the thought of Browning 
is often so large that it cannot be clearly expressed.”’ 
Of certain melodramatic effects in The Return of the 
Druses, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., observes: 
‘« But in a writer who professes to strike at once 
right down to the roots of human nature we do not 
want our attention distracted by—shall I say pyro- 
technics? ’’—and adds later, ** What is more serious 
is the lack of grasp on language as a whole, thinness, 
paleness, bloodlessness.’” While Mr. Henry Jones, 
in an able discussion of Browning as a dramatic 
poet, says generally, ‘* His dramas are like fugues in 
music; the main theme is caught up now by this 
voice, now by that. . . Till we exclaim 
—*‘ But where is the music But enough has 
surely been given to show both the nature and the 
tendency of the adverse criticism. The titles of 
some of the essays will prove how intimately Brown- 
ing is held to be related to other poets: The Optim- 
ism of Browning and Wordsworth, The Classical Ele- 
ment in Browning’s Poetry, Homer and Browning, 
The Greek Spirit in Shelley and Browning,—all 
these use the implements of comparative criticism, 
not of simple eulogy. And certainly such names as 
those of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor Josiah Royce, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mr. William Cranston Lawton, and Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, with others, are convincing evi- 
dence of the breadth of vision in the book. 

It would be most unfair to every one concerned 
if any impression were given by this writing that the 
criticism in the book were adverse, taken as a whole. 
There is praise in abundance for every virtue of the 
poet, philosopher and dramatist—enough to satisfy 
the most exacting of his worshipers—but it is just 
praise, which will content hundreds where another 
course would have driven them away. ‘The large 
octavo volume itself, with its finely discriminating 
contents, will remain Browning’s highest praise; 
and it is a landmark in the field of American criticism. 

Following the greater work, the publication of 
The Ring and the Book, there repeatedly declared 
to be Browning’s masterpiece, comes as a welcome 
appendix, affording opportunity to make concrete 
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much of the discussion. Both of the editors of the 
smaller have papers in the larger volume, and their 
joint Introductory Essay would be appropriate in 
either. For the rest, the text has the verses num- 
bered for the first time—an improvement so obvious 
that we wonder why the editors did not avail them- 
selves of it and make the references in their notes 
accordingly. The editing is carefully done, the 
illustrations little of a distraction, and the critical 
notes explanatory to a point almost painful—as where 
the somewhat famous phrase ¢ pluribus unum is 
translated into English. 





IN THE LAND OF SUNRISE 


GLEANINGS IN THE BuppaH-FieLps: 





STUDIES OF 


Hanp anv Sout 1n THE Far East.—By Laf- 
Houghton, Mifflin &8 Co. 


cadio Hearn. 16mo. 
$7.25. 

HAT was a suggestive saying of the house- 
hold critic who, being asked to declare 
the reason of her liking for Lafcadio 
Hearn, hesitated, faltered, and finally 

admitted: ‘**I don’t quite know whether it is Hearn 
I like—or Japan.’’ For the author has a charming 
subject. Old romance clings about the land of the 
Mikado, yet the modern spirit seems to have found 
most emphatic expression there. Japan appeals to 
the dreamer by its atmosphere of consideration and 
calm. It enchants the practical man by its ready 
appreciation of the railroad and the battleship. No 
other nation, perhaps, so abounds in inspiration and 
incitement for every temperament and mood. 

The misfortune is that, when inspiration so 
abounds it becomes painfully easy to exalt the thing 
treated and depreciate the man who writes of it. 
The attitude of the ingenuous female is no uncom- 
mon one. It has wrought injustice to other delight- 
ful books of Mr. Hearn’s, four or more, on this 
theme, and the present inclusive group of essays may 
have been brought together with that fact in view. 
The sub-title indicates their comprehensive range. 
It does no more than justice to their scholarly 
thoroughness and their convincing effect. On 
themes as diverse as a civic holiday, pictorial art, 
folk-lore, and Buddhism, Mr. Hearn discourses with 
comprehension and admirable sympathy. If one 
chose to be hypercritical he might trace the zeal of 
the new convert in two of the essavs, ‘* Out of the 
Street’? and ‘‘ Buddhists Allusions in Japanese Folk- 
song’’—in which, on occasion, the translator is able to 
manifest an undiscriminating admiration for verse 
that is sufficiently commonplace. _In the large view, 
however, his studies are sane as well as sympathetic. 
He is not bound by Occidental standards, but he is 
at least unresentful of them, and the comparisons to 
which they assist him are, one feels, not wholly un- 
fair when they are most unflattering. 

The most important of these essays, ‘* Nirvana: 
A Study in Synthetic Buddhism,”’ is, perhaps, less 
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explicitly controversial than some others; but by 
implication it quite confounds our creeds. Mr. 
Hearn’s statement of the Buddhist faith studiously 
ignores the mystery and miracle which the amusing 
Blavatsky and her congeners insisted upon. It is he 
more attractive, by reason of its ‘logical fullness and 
the lucid self-possession of its tone. The prime 
distinction of the essay, however, seems to us its 
very suggestive presentation of the harmony between 
Buddhism and Evolution—a phase of the problem of 
religion-and-science reconcilement which has proba- 
bly never occurred to the average Western reader. 
At first glance, one questions the author’s ability to 
make out his case. At ‘the end of the essay, one is 
less sceptical. How Mr. Hearn’s contention will 
be received by the perfervid religionist it were futile 
to prophesy. The open-minded reader, whether 
convinced or not, will feel that at least ‘* Neo- 
Buddhism ”’ will henceforth be to him more than a 
mere word. 

If this is the most important essay, as to us it ap- 
pears, the most interesting is that .which concerns 
‘* Faces in Japanese Art.’’ On this subject, also, 
Buddhism has a curious bearing, and the question of 
race tendencies, as modified by religion, is discussed 
in illuminating words. Aside from this, Mr. 
Hearn’s explanation of that principle of Oriental art 
which seeks reality by subordinating the individual 
to the type is reinforced by certain interesting illus- 
trations of the scientific value of the method. The 
process of reasoning by which the Japanese artist 
reaches his results may not commend itself to every 
realist, but a critic cannot safely minimize the fact, 
made very clear in this essay, that ‘* loathsome con- 
ventionality,’’ wholly neglectful of detail, has—in 
Japan, at least, —obvious and accepted meaning. 

Yet it would be hardly fair to Mr. Hearn to 
permit the impression that he takes the stand of ar- 
dent disputation when putting forward suggestions 
like these. Indeed his manner, as we have hinted, 
is noticeably temperate—more temperate, perhaps, 
than odious comparisons made in preceding essays 
had taught us to expect. He is less earnest, more 
determined, than in the time of his ‘* Glimpses.’’ 
And as his mood has refined, so also his style has 
sublimed. He has measurably overcome the tempta- 
tion to preciosity. He sees deeply, he thinks clearly, 
and he gains the effect of warmth and color without 
sacrificing either precision or force. 








WILD NEIGHBORS 


Witp Neicusors. 
Uniren Srates.—By Ernest Ingersoll. 


Out-Door Srupigs IN THE 
The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


R. ERNEST INGERSOLL has had 
wide opportunity for spying upon 
wild animals in their native haunts, as 


well as in the cages of their captivity; 
moreover, his knowledge of what may be called the 


science of observation, gives him a most interesting 
deftness in culling from other writers who have gone 
farther and seen more than he has. 

In this book he is at his best in point of style, as 
a writer is apt to be when his subject fascinates him 
and at the same time lies well under his control. It 
is a book sketches in natural history (quite free from 
the usual dry-as-dust features) presenting many curi- 
ous and interesting details of animal life and habit. 
Students far advanced in natural history will find 
little in the book that is new to them ; but the ma- 
jority of intelligent readers are sure of many de- 
lightful surprises from page to page. 

The account of the puma comes near being a 
perfect piece of straight-forward reporting, in which 
the character, habits, and routine of life of our great 
American cat are set forth with admirable clever- 
ness. ‘The same may be said of the chapter enti- 
tled «¢ A Woodland Codger,’’ giving a most engag- 
ing view of the porcupine at home, with some 
instances of his fretful prickle-stickings, and some 
lightly sketched details of his mode of life in the 
tree-tops. An essay on the ‘Service of Tails’’ 
has in it many curious facts about the caudal mem- 
ber of birds, fishes, and quadrupeds, and we dare 
say that New Englanders will be charmed with Mr. 
Ingersoil’s facetious description of the woodchuck, 
while Southerners will divide their delight at the 
color-line between the chapters on the ’coon andthe 
’possum ; but in treating of the skunk, we fear that 
Mr. Ingersoll has set himself before an audience, 
few if not select, albeit he does what he can to 
fumigate his subject discreetly. The squirrels, bad- 
gers, coyotes, in a wild state, and many other ani- 
mals domesticated or in cages, are pleasantly 
studied and described. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s book will commend itself, we 
should think, to those having control of reading- 
circles connected with schools and country clubs. 
The illustrations are fairly good. The frontispiece is 
a very good picture of a gray squirrel; but old zip 
’coon, on the branch, at page 273, lacks the inde- 
scribable countenance of a ‘‘little brother of the 
bear,’’ although an excellent picture in other respects. 
The best thing in the book is the group of coyotes, on 
page 60, from a photograph of mounted specimens 
in the National Museum at Washington, and the 
chapter on ‘*'The Hound of the Plains’’ gives a not- 
ably fine description of the coyote’s despicable, yet 
truly entertaining, habits of life. The chapter on 
«*Animal Training and Animal Intelligence,’’ al- 
though interesting, does not come properly into the 
book’s field, as it is not about ‘‘ Wild Neighbors ’”’ 
and certainly not an ‘* Out-door Study ’”’, nor can any 
fair imagination connect ‘‘ Elephants loading logs 
upon cars in India’’ with ** Out-door studies in the 
United States.’’ Still, the chapter, being full of in- 
formation cognate to what the rest of the book is 
meant to convey, does not seem too far out of place 
for acceptance. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW READY: 





The publication of a new novel—one quite un- 

—" like his previous work—by Mr, Henry James, 

What Maisie Knew cannot fail to be an event of considerable literary 
importance, During its appearance in the Chap- 

Book, the story has been a delight to many read- 

By Henry James ers. As the first study of child-life which Mr. 

1gmo. $1.50 James has ever attempted, it is worthy the attention 


of all persons interestedin English and American 
letters. 





“Eminently readable,..—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 
“A highly emotional, sensational story of much b M4 
literary aeoth.* Chinon Inter Ocean, 4 One Man ) View 
“A novel over which we could fancy ourselves 
sitting up till the small hours.” — London Daily By Leonard Merrick 
Chronicle. 
“A really remarkable piece of fiction * * * 16mo. $1.25 
a saving defense against dullness that may come 
in vacation times.”—KXansas City Star. 





“In this dainty little volume Alice Morse Earle 
has done a real service, not only to present read- 
ers, but to future students of bygone customs. To 
come upon all the information that is here put 


Curious Punishments into readable shape, one would be obliged tosearch 


through many ancient and cumbrous records.”— 


of B one Da S Boston Transcript. 
vg Vy “This light and entertaining volume is the most 
_ recent of Mrs.Earle’s popular antiquarian sketches, 
By Alice Morse Earle and will not fail to amuse and mildly instruct 
readers who love to recall the grim furnishings and 
12mo. $1.50 habits of previous centuries, without too much 
serious consideration of the root from which they 
sprang, the circumstances in which they flour- 
ished, or the uses they served.”—The Independent. 





“It is brim full of fun and picturesque slang. 
Nobody will be any the worse for reading about 
Artie, if he does talk slang. He’s a good fellow 
at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of 
him.’ He talks good senseand good morality, and 
these things have n’t yet gone out of style, evenin 
Chicago.”—New York Recorder. e e 
“ These sprightly sketches do for the Northern Artie and Pink Marsh 
town negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s 
‘Uncle Remus Papers’ have done for the South- 
ern old plantation slave.”—The /ndependent. By George Ade 
“It is some time since we have met with a more 
amusing character than is ‘Pink Marsh,’ or to $1.25 Each 
ive him his full title, William Pinckney Marsh,of 
hicago. * * * ‘Pink’ is not the conventional 
‘coon’ of the comic paper and the variety hall, 
but a genuine flesh and blood type, presented 
with a good deal of literary and artistic skill.”— 
New York Sun. 





Phyllis in Bohemia Sentimental comedy of the lightest kind, It is 


A the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia to find Bohe- 
B i. H. Bickford and mia, and of her adventures there, Gentle satire 


. ‘ ofthe modern literary and artistic youth and a 
Ric ard Stillman Powell charming love story running through all. 
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A Novel of Society Life in Washington. By the 

author of “The Land of the Castanet,” “Two 

‘ Women and a Fool,” “An American Peeress,” etc. 

The Vice of Fools With ten full-page pictures by RAYMonD M. 
Crossy, 

The great success of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s so- 

By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor ciety A ere ives assurance of a large a to this 

new story. It can hardly be denied that few per- 

16émo. $1.50 sons in this country are better qualified to treat 

the “smart set” in various American cities, and 


the life in diplomatic circles offers an unusually 
picturesque opportunity. 





“The book is a masterpiece.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The unerring touch of a great artist.”"—London 
Daily Graphic. 
* Told with great vigour and powerful simplic- 
ity.” Atheneum. 
“Remarkable power, and even more remarka- 
ble restraint.”—London Daily Mail. Fs 
“A novel that will rank alone as a picture of A Child of the Jago 
low-class London life.”"—New Saturday. 
“The power and art of the book are beyond ° 
quien" —Sarghed Courant. , By Arthur Morrison 
“It is one of the most notable books of the 
year.”—Chicago Daily News. 12mo. $1.50 
“A Child of the Jago’ will prove one of the 
immediate and great successes of the season,”— 
Boston Times. 
“The description of the great fight between 
Josh Perrott and Billy Leary is a masterpiece.” 
—Punch. 


9 An amusing volume of gossip and advice for 
Eve S$ Glossar y gentlewomen. It treats of health, costume, and 
entertainments; exemplifies by reference to noted 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy beauties of England and the Continent; and is 


embellished with decorative borders of great 
4to. $3.50 charm. 








“Mr. Le Gallienneis first of all a poet, and these 
little essays, which savor somewhat of Lamb, of 
Montaigne, of Lang, and of Birrell, are larded hs 
with verse of exquisite grace. Herarely ventures Prose Fancies 
into the grotesque, but his fancy follows fair 
paths; a certain quaintness of expression and the i i 
idyllic atmosphere of the book charm one at the By Richard Le Gallienne 
beginning and carry one through the nineteen 16mo. $1.25 


‘fancies’ that comprise the volume,”—Chicago 
Record. 





“Julia Magruder’s stories are so good that one 

e ° ee feels like reading passages here and there again 

Miss Ayr of Virginia and again. In the collection, ‘Miss Ayr of Vir- 

ginia, and other stories,’ she is at her best, and 

° ‘Miss Ayr of Virginia,’ has all the daintiness, the 

By Julia Margruder point and pith and charm which the author so 

well commands. The portraiture of a sweet, un- 

iémo. $1.25 sophisticated, pretty, smart Southern girl is be- 
witching.”—Minneapolis Times, 
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‘ The enormous popularity of Mr, Fletcher’s 
Happiness simple philosophy, as shown in the sale of his 
first volume, “ Menticulture” is a sufficient evi- 
r dence of the prospects of the new book. In it he 
By the author of Menticulture develops Sucther’ the ideas of menticulture, and 
urges with energy and directness his plea for the 
12mo, $1.00 avoidance of worry. 





The A-B-C of True Living. New and greatly Menticulture 


enlarged edition, Transferred to the present pub- 


lishers. Menticulture is now in its nineteenth By Horace Fletcher 


thousand. 
12mo, $1.00 





The Fourth Napoleon An accurate account of the history of the Fourth 


Napoleon, the coup détat which places him on 
the throne of France, the war with Germany, and 


By Charles Benham his love intrigues as emperor. A vivid picture of 


contemporary politics in Paris. 
12mo, $1.50 ee 





“«In Buncombe County’ is bubbling over with 
merriment —one could not be blue with such a 
companion for an hour.”— Boston Times. 


“It is brimming over with humor, and the B b C t 
reader who can follow the fortunes of the redbird In 
alone, who flutters through the first few chapters, uncom € oun y 
and not be moved to long Jaughter, must be sadly ° ° 
insensitive. But laugh as he may, he will always By Maria Louise Pool 
revert to the graver vein which unobtrusively 
runs from the first to the last page in the book. 16mo, $1.25 
He will lay down the narrative of almost gro- 
tesque adventure with a keen remembrance of its 
tenderness and pathos.”—New York Tribune. 





“It is not a production of any great value as lit- 
erature, but it is interesting in itself because noth- 
ing from Miss Rossetti’s pen can fail to interest 
the lovers of her work; and it is peculiarly inter- 
esting as giving, as her brother tells us, in its 

Maude preface, an insight into herown girllife. * * * 

But, if, as Mr. William Rossetti says, his sister's 

cats s main object in delineating Maude was to exhibit 

By Christina Rossetti what a regarded as duleute in her own character, 
and in her attitude toward her social circle and 
her religious obligations, it is certainly important 


as a fragment of autobiography from the pen of 
not the least remarkable member ofa very remark- 


16mo, $1.00 





able family.”—Laurence Hutton, in Harpers’ Mag- 
A book of correspondence and conversations, in 


The Smart Set 
a and attractive style. It is extremely By Clyde Fitch 


16mo, $1.00 
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“This story seems to me the strongest and sin- 
cerest bit of fiction I have read since ‘Quo 
Vadis.’”—George Merriam Hyde in Zhe Book 
Buyer. 


M4 “It is doubtful if anything he has written will 
The Jessamy Bride be as well and as widile tostedianell as ‘The 


Jessamy Bride.’ ”—Xansas City Times. 


By F. Frankfort Moore “Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of 
the special circle at his finger ends. He has lived 
12mo, $1.50 in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 


vivacity. * * * ‘The Jessamy Bride’ is a very 
good story, and Mr, Moore has never written any- 
thing else so chivalrous to man or woman.”— Zhe 
Bookman. 








Life on Long Island at a luxurious countr 
place, is the oahting for this story, and Stes. Eat Not Thy Heart 


Cruger’s dialogue is as crisp, as witty, as satirical 





of the foibles of fashionable life as ever. She has ° 
tried a new experiment, however, in making a By Julien Gordon 
study of a humbler type, the farmer’s wife, and 
her ineffectual jealousy of the rich city people. 16mo, $1.26 
“The book is sure to be widely read.” —Bufalo 
Commercial. 


“Tt carries on the attention of the reader from 


Flames the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting in- 


cidents, very modern, excessively up to date.”— 
° London Daily Telegraph. 
By Robert Hichens “In his last book Mr. Hichens has entirely 
proved himself. His talent does not so much lie 
in the conventional novel, but more in hisstrange 
and fantastic medium, ‘Flames’ suits him, has 
him at his best.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


12mo, $1.50 





Characteristic and breezy stories of the South- : 
west, by a new author. Fall femme A nmacwe For the Love of Tonita 
and with an unusually humorous turn. The book 


is likely to be a real surprise. The cover is an By Charles Fleming Embree 


entirely new experiment in bookbinding. 1emo, $1.25 





e Essays from one of our younger writers, who is 
Literary Statesmen already well known as a man of promise, and who 
has been given the unusual distinction of starting 
his career by unqualified acceptance from the En- 
By Norman Hapgood pe reviews. Scholarly, incisive, and thought- 
ul essays which will be a valuable contribution to 

12mo, $1.50 contemporary criticism. 





“Abounds in the most racy and picturesque 
slang.”"—New York Recorder. ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
“«Checkers’ is an interesting and entertaining 
chap, a distinct type, with a separate tongue and a Checkers 
way of saying things that is oddly humorous,”— 
Chicago Record. 
“Tf I had toride from New York to Chicago on By Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 
a slow train, I should like a half dozen books as Tenth Thousand 


gladsome as ‘Checkers,’ and I could laugh at the 
trip.".—New York Commercial Advertiser. cnrecmmanes 
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( Opposite the Logan Statue) 
Chicago 


Telephone Harrison-195 


ABNER CROSSMAN J. F. STURDY 





A Batch of Golfing Papers 


By ANDREW LANG and others 


16mo, cloth, decorative side stamp, 75 cents. Of all 


booksellers, or the publisher 


M. F. MANSFIELD 
22 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


’ (Especially 
WHIDDEN’S y.{eenfaiy.y, BOOKS 
Best Books and for Everybody. 

KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 

1, Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies ; 4, Beetles; 5, Moths; 6, Fishes; 

7, Re tiles; 8, Flies, Each fully illustrated, ‘cloth, 7865 Paper, sec. 
“ Eve ird.” By R. H. Hows, Jr. 16mo, . 1.00 
Game Birds of aqualen. By F. A: BATEs, ° ° . 1.00 
Wild Flowers of America. By GoopaLe, . ° ° 7.50 
Ferns of North America. By Eaton, 2vols., . 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Colored Plates, 
Mosses of North America. By Lesquerevux, 
Study of Insects. By J. H.Comstocx, Net. . 

To be Issued Shortly. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. _ A new volume of outdoor sketches. 

By Mr. WititiaM Stoane Kennepy. Finely illustrated. 16mo 

cloth, . . ° . P P ° - ° $1.50 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By S. F. Denton. With many 

perfect colored and plain plates. In 8 sections. Each, . $5.00 
Say Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History Books. Of 
all Booksellers or sent 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch 8t., Boston. 





2.00 


Ida J. Burgess 


849 Marshall Field Building 
Chicago 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 


for FURNITURE, FABRICS and 
EMBROIDERIES; for POR- 
TIERES and CURTAINS 


Estimates Furnished for Painting and Papering 


Mrs. Edith W. 
Sheridan... 


906-16 MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 











Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple Work as well as Elaborate. 
Estimates and Designs Furnished on Application. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a am Amonthly magazine dnvoted to Houses and Homes, 
EAST their decoration and furnishing. Articles on Rugs, Pot- 

is 
WEST _ tery, Silverware, Furniture old and new, Bookbinding, 
Hame’s o thy 


Prints, etc. Many illustrations. 
BEST ¢ Dollar a year. 
Sample Copy for five 2-cent Stamps. 
HERBERT S. STONE & Co., Caxton Bldg., Chicago 


Colonial 
Furniture 








a Ten cents 
n 














Are You 
Interested ? 














| Our stock is the largest and most varied in the 
| 


West and consists of the rarest and choicest 
specimens. We invite inspection and comparison. 
W. K. Cowan & Company 


North State and Ontario Streets 
Chicago 








BOOKS 











The Most Attractive Catalogue printed. With full 
page illustrations from new books by GIBSON, REM- 
INGTON, ABBEY, WENZELL, NICHOLSON and 
KEMBLE, with frontispiece in color. Sent on application 


R. H. RUSSELL, - Publisher 
NEW YORK 
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UTUMN LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE 
AND LIMITED EDITIONS BY THOMAS B. 
MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIL. 








The Ofd World Series. 


HE O_p Wor tp Series is in format, a narrow Fcap 
8vo, printed from new type on a size of Van Gelder 
paper made for this edition only. Original head 

bands and tai! pieces have been freely used with the best 
effects, and each issue has its special cover design. Bound 
in flexible Japan vellum, with silk ribbon marker, white 
parchment wrappers, gold seals and in slide cases, an almost 
ideal volume is offered the book lover. 
Tue First Epition 1s as Fotiows: 
925 copies on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper at $1.00 net. 
100 copies on Japan vellum (numbered) at $2.50 net. 
Four New Volumes now Ready. 
VII. THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL AN- 
GELO BUONARROTYZ. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds. 
Vill. HELEN OF TROY. 
Her life and translation done into rhyme from the Greek 
books by Andrew Lang. 
IX, ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 
A Tragedy by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
X. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 

GUESE. 

By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. 


The Bibefot Series. 


HE Bipecot Series is modeled on an old style for- 
fi mat, narrow 8vo, and beautifully printed on Van 
Gelder’s hand - made paper, uncut edges; done up 
in flexible Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers, dainty 
gold seals, each in separate slide case. Every issue has an 
original cover design, and of the first six volumes only 
725 copies were printed. Beginning with the two volumes 
for 1896, the edition in future consists of 925 copies. 
NOTE. — Besides the hand-made paper editions, 
100 coptes of the two new volumes for 18Q7 will be 
printed on Imperial Japan Vellum, numbered from 
1 to 100, at $2.50 net. 
Tue Binetor SERIES WILL NoT BE REISSUED. 
The Two New “ Bibelots”’ for 1897. 


IX. LONG AGO BY MICHAEL FIELD. 
A book of lyrics based upon the fragments of Sappho, 
Price, $1.00 net. 
X. AN ITALIAN GARDEN, 


A book of songs by A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
James Darmesteter.) Price, $1.00 net. 


VII. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHA?YVYAM. 
rranslated into English prose by Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. Price, $1.50 net. 
Vill. THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 
_A —_ — chosen from the works of William Mor- 
ris. Price, $1.50 net. 


eprint of (Drivatef; infed 
Rep son » (pri 


rR. MosHER will issue under the above designation, 
M his first volume, a book of very great interest to all 
admirers of the late Walter Pater. It will be fol- 
lowed in due course by other issues, varying in shape and 
size, according to the format of the original edition. All 
volumes will be on Van Gelder hand-made papers, and 
whenever necessary, as in the present instance, the original 
headbands, tailpieces, and initials will be given. 


Now Ready: 
ESSAYS FROM THE “GUARDIAN.” 

By WALTER Pater. Reprinted from the privately printed 
edition (London, 1896), of which only roo copies were issued 
at the instance of Mr. Edmund Gosse, with portrait from 
the lithograph by Rothenstein. 

Tue Eprtion ts as Fotiows: 

400 copies, Fcap, 8vo, on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 

done up in old style blue paper boards, white label, uncut 


edges, $2.50 net. 
50 copies on Japan vellum (numbered), $5.00 net. 


She Brocade Serres. 


WO seasons ago it seemed desirable to issue Walter 

Pater’s early ‘‘ imaginary portrait,””’ THe CxiLp in 

THE Hovsks, in a shape and style that would be at 

once choice and moderate in price. e book lover, it is 

evident, appreciated the opportunity to procure a book 
printed on genuine Japan vellum. 

The result was that THe Brocape SERIES came into 

existence, so named from the style of slide cases in which 

each volume is inclosed. 


So far as known this was and ts the first attempt to 
issue books printed on Japan Vellum ata price so mod- 
erate as to almost cause incredulity. 


Three New Volumes now ready: 
IV. THE STORY OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE. 
Done out of the Latin of Apuleius by Walter Pater. 
V. THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German of F. W. Carova by Sarah Austin. 
VI. THE CENTAUR AND THE 
BACCHANTE. 
Two prose poems from the French of Maurice de Guerin. 
Previous VoLuMEs: 
l. ACHILD IN THE HOUSE. 
By Walter Pater. 
ll. THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. 
By Richard Jefferies, 
WI. THE STORY OF AMIS AND AMILE 
Translated by William Morris. 


Price, 75 cents net, each in Brocade Slide Case. 


VI *. MOSHER’S new and complete descriptive LIST OF BOOKS its now ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, with 
é facsimile titles in red and black, done up in French hand-made paper wrappers, with ortginal cover design. 
Those who have yet to see these editions published by Mr. Mosher should favor him with their names that the new list 


may be mailed them, postpaid. 
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The Family Inheritance ; 


Life Insurance 3 





Those who wish ° 
to take this means @ 





PRUDENTIAL © ; , : 
ee of caring and provid- & 
ee | ing for the household § > 


ji, ee members should in- 





sure in 


Tue PRUDENTIAL | 


Which Insures CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN, 


AGES, 1! to 70. 


AMOUNTS, $50,000 to $15. 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 
WRITE 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA... 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. ye 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











T ODDS EMINARYF ORB OYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, oe especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 


FP ERRYH ALLS EMINARY For YOUNG WOMEN. 
College Preparatory, Seminary, Elective Courses, Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, Elocution, Physical Training. Certificate admits 

to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Lake Forest Colleges. Address, 
Miss Sasra L, SARGENT, Lake Forest, Ill. 








M RS.H ELENE. 8 TARRETT'S 
e Preparatory and Finishing School for Girls, Scoville Place, 
ark, Chicago, III. Reopens September 2oth. Terms per year, 
$750. No extras except music. The Thomas Concerts part of the 
curriculum. Twenty-five boarding and one hundred day pupils. Five 
acres of lawn. Circulars on application. Principal at home Mondays 
and Thursdays. 


M ICHIGANC OLLEGEO FM INES 


A State technical school. Practical work. 
Special facilities for men of age and experience. 
Elective system. 45 weeks a year. Non-resident 
tuition, $150 a year. For Catalogues, address 

DR. M. E. WADSWORTH, President, 
Houghton, Mich. 


j ™e N ational 
U niversity 


+. OFFERS... 
}HOME COURSES OF STUDY 
BY MAIL, IN 
Law, Arts, Science, Letters, 
Philosophy and Theology 
Leading to the usual College Degrees 
to all persons, both graduate and under- 
raduate. Its University Extension Plan 
rings the University to the Student, as it 
were, through correspondence, Established 
twelve years. For circulars of information, 


address 
F. W. HARKINS, LL.D., 
151 Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
N.B.—Circular of COLLEGE OF LAW 


sent on request. 


OLDBOOKS 4.°ceiwrorp, “sn. 


7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRESS C LIPPINGS 
KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

We read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign a and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIPTH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Coll 
Oak 




















UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





Introduce Write at once for 
D & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 
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Spratts Patent Limited 


are shipping large quantities of their Dog Cakes to 
the — Coast for the supply of parties starting 
out for 


KLONDYKE 


These biscuits having proved so satisfactory on 
recent polar expedition, They are used at field-trials, 
on hunting expeditions and in the principal kennels 
of the world. Send for catalogue to the New York 
Office, 239-249 East 56th St., orto the California 
Branch, 1320 Valencia St., San Francisco. 
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THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 











“Tue Cuicaco Eventnc Post bears the 
same relation to the Chicago press that the 
New York Evening Post bears to the press of 
that city—that is to say, it is a daily paper 
of the highest class, and appeals for its con- 
stituency to the best classes of people, and is 
therefore free from sensationalism and from 
any pandering to ignorance, prejudice or vice.” 
—The Interior, Chicago. 














During the past year THE CuicaGo Even- 
NG Post printed more publisher's advertise- 
ments than any other daily paper in the 
United States, with the exception of the 
Evening Post, of New York. 

















THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


‘@be Chap-Book 


Vol. VII, No. 11 Semi - Monthly October 15, 1897 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the dis- 


THE HOUSE cussion and advancement of all forms of 
BEAUTIFUL] 2 and artisanship, and particularly to 


those concerning the interiors of houses. 

4 Magazine of Aart GAarisansnir . . 
Articles on Rugs, Furniture, Pottery, 
Silverware, and Bookbindings, as well as 
Prints, Engravings, and Etchings, appear 
with illustrations of good examples. 
These are of general interest, and appre- 
ciative rather than technical in character. 




















Some Press Comments 


“Tue House BEAUTIFUL is the title of the new monthly which 
CHICAGO deals principally with art as applied to industry and the household. 


3 It seems to be a magazine which will have a permanent 
Published by H.S. Stone & Co | use and interest.”— Worcester Spy. 








PRICE 10 CENTS. $1.00 A YEAR 











at the Carton Building. 


**One of the handsomest of periodicals is THz House BEAUTI- 
FUL. It is devoted to architecture, decoration, and kindred subjects. 
The illustrations are few, but excellent, and the reviews and notes are very interesting. Throughout, this magazine 
is governed by good taste to a degree which is almost unique.” —/ndianapolis News. 








“There is room for a magazine like THE HousE BEAUTIFUL, and the third number of that excellent monthly indi- 
cates that the void is in a fair way to be filled. In addition to a good assortment of articles on practical questions of 
household art and artisanship, there is a valuable paper by W. Irving Way on ‘Women and Bookbinding’.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“THE Housk BEAUTIFUL, for its sincerity of purpose and dignified fulfillment of its aim, so far, should be highly 
commended. The third number contains some exquisite illustrations. * * Some good reviews and notes 
follow the articles, and a really useful magazine, in a fair way to become well established, is thus kept on its course.” 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“ THe Housk BEAUTIFUL, a monthly magazine of art and artisanship, is temptingly cheap at $1.00 a year, and 
yet hardly cheap enough to reach the artisan who needs it most. Work would be more abundant if workmen were to 
spend a dime or two a month in the cultivation of taste, and the complaint of the house- owner that he ‘cannot find a 
man who understands’ would not be so general if such magazines as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL were read by the mechanic 
instead of by his employers.””—Los Angeles Express. 


“ THE House BEAUTIFUL is announced as a magazine ‘of art and artisanship.’ It brings to the appreciative 
reader a worthy selection of articles on those topics which interest the cultured house-owner who knows the value of 
silver, old furniture, china, books, and the hundred and one articles valued of educated collectors, as well as the various 
lines of artistic decoration and furnishing of the home. There are good illustrations, and the articles are by good 
writers. Altogether, we look for the permanent success of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL.”—Hartford Post. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of price 


HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY Geneaee boning Say oun 
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Harper & Brothers’ New and Forthcoming Books 





The Martian 


A Novel. By GeorGe Du MAvRIER, author 
of “ Peter Ibbetson,” “ Trilby,” etc. Illustrated 
by the author. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.75; three-quarter calf, $3.50; three-quarter 
crushed Levant, $4.50. A Glossary of the 
French expressions is included, 

Edition de Luxe,on hand-made paper, with 
Deckel edges—the illustrations in Sepia, and 
the text in black. Large 8vo, bound in vellum. 
Limited to 500 numbered copies. $10.00. 


Three Operettas 

“Three Little Kittens,” “Seven Old Ladies 
of Lavender Town,” and “ Bobby Shaftoe.” By 
H.C. BunNER. Music by Oscar WEIL. Illus- 
trated. Oblong, 4to, cloth, ornamental, colored 
edges, $2.50. 


Marchesi and Music 

Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing 
Teacher. By MATHILDE MARCHESI, With an 
introduction by MASsENET. Illustrated, Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, Deckel edges, and gilt 
top, $2.50. 


White Man’s Africa 


By PouLTNEY BIGELow, author of the “Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty,” “The Borderland 
of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt 
top, $2.50. 


Celebrated Trials 


By Henry LaAurREN CLINTON, author of 
“Extraordinary Cases,” With nine portraits. 
Crown 8vo,cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


Jerome, a Poor Man 
A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS, author of 
“Jane Field,” “Pembroke,” etc. Illustrated by 


A.J. Keller. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
Alan Ransford 
A Story. By Extten DovuGias DELAND, 


author of “ Oakleigh.” 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


John Leighton, Jr. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


A Novel. By Katrina TRASK. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
The Painted Desert 

A Story of Northern Arizona. By Kirk 


Munrog, author of “ Rick Dale,” “The Fur- 
Seal’s Tooth,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


From a Girl’s Point of View 

By Litian BELL, author of “The Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” “ The Under Side of 
Things,” etc. With a photogravure portrait. 
16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 





In Simpkinsville 

Character Tales. By RutTH McENERY 
Stuart, author of “A Golden Wedding,” “ The 
Story of Babette,” etc Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


The Kentuckians 
A Novel. By JouHn Fox, Jr. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental. 


Ars Recte Vivendi 


Being essays written for “The Easy Chair.” 
By GrorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, author of “ Prue 
and I,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut 
edges and gilt top, $1.25. 


Outlines in Local Color 

Stories. By BRANDER MATTHEWS, author 
of “Vignettes of Manhattan,” “Tales of Fan- 
tasy and Fact,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Stuart and Bamboo 

A Novel. By Mrs. S. P. McLean GREENE, 
author of “Vesty of the Basins.” Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Paste Jewels 

Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. By 
Joun Kenprick Banes, author of “ Coffee and 
Repartee,” “A House-Boat on the Styx,” etc. 
With one illustration. 16mo, cloth, ornamen- 
tal, $1.00, 


My Studio Neighbors 

yy WILL1AM HAMILTON GIBsoN, author of 
Illustrated by 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 


The Personal Equation 

By Harry TuHurstTon Peck. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, 
$1.50. (In “ Harper’s Contemporary Essayists.”) 


Unkist, Unkind 


A Novel. By VioLet Hunt. 
cloth, ornamental. 


Secretary to Bayne, M. P. 
A Novel. By W. Petr RipceE. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental. 


A Legend of Camelot 


Sketches and Verses. By Grorce Dv 
MaurRIER. Oblong 4to, cloth, ornamental. 


Ribstone Pippins 
A Novel. By MAxweELt Gray. 
cloth, ornamental. 


An Open-Eyed Conspiracy 
An Idyl of Saratoga. By Wi1LLIAM Dan 
HoweELts, Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. 


“Eye Spy,” “ Sharp Eyes,” etc. 
the author. 


Post 8vo, 


Post 8vo, 





HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York and London 
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THE PALETTE OF LOCAL 
COLOR 


Waysipe Courtsuies.—By Hamlin Garland. 12mo. 
D. Appleton &F Co. 

Tue Feperat Jupce.—By Charles K. Lush. 12mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin &F Co. 

Worrvitte.—By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
A. Stokes &F Co. 

Tue Story or THE Cowsoy.—By E. Hough. r2mo. 
D. Appleton &F Co. 

Tree Partners.—By Bret Harte. 12mo. Houghton, 
Mifflin && Co. 

HE t-Fer-Sartain, AND OTHER Srories.—By Fobn 
Fox, Fr. r2mo. Harper & Bros. 
Op Exsenezer.—By Opie Read. 12mo. 

Lee. 


I2mo. F. 


Laird && 


REAT is local color, and many are its 
prophets. They also are various, for 
the ways of attaining this quality in fiction 
are not more numerous than are the 

methods for failing to secure it. The volumes whose 
names head this review represent a good part of the 
season’s contribution to the great problem of pictur- 
ing America. Geographically, they range from the 
Alleghanies to the Pacific, and as far south as Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, and Arizona. They are all by 
men, and their number has revived a fading hope 
that, after all, men as well as women are to have a 
hand in the artistic description of the West and its 
life. 


R. HAMLIN GARLAND’S volume, 

Wayside Courtships, is on the whole 

the most important and most dis- 

tinguished. That one should be able 

even to suggest distinction as a quality of Mr. 
Garland’s work shows how far he has progressed 
from the crudities of his earlier days. Nothing can 
ever give him a sense of humor, but its lack is 
now less apparent. Even as late as in Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly Mr. Garland excited the laughter 
of the East by his ingenuous wonder at a Chicago 
audience at the Thomas concert, where all the men 
were in full evening dress suits, —or was it swallow- 
tails? There is nothing of that sort now, and in 
spite of some extraordinary dialect which he puts 
into the mouth of an Englishman, it may be said 
that Mr. Garland at last knows his whole field. In 
all the details of description, in every line of his 
dialogue, and unerring in the atmosphere of these 


stories, he is true beyond the possibility of challenge. 
Not that the merit of the tales is equal. ‘The 
earlier stories we consider better than anything he 
has done before, and this is very high praise. The 
inclusion of the last part of the book seems to us ill- 
advised. Some of the stories are mere notes from 
a novelist’s sketch-book; others, while not bad, are 
distinctly below the level of their author’s best. 
And in the interests of everyone we forbear to speak 
at length of a short but quite hysterical prologue. 

The volume thus pruned is the strongest, fresh- 
est, cleanest, we have read for a long time. Way- 
side Courtships is an accurate description of its sub- 
ject-matter. The protagonist of each story, gener- 
ally just out of college, or perhaps still there, goes 
into some strange town of the middle West, and 
there finds a wife. Going as preacher, school 
teacher, farm laborer, or carpenter, the hero with 
his sweetheart represents broadly the youth of the 
region, and the story of their wooing is the synthesis 
of Western life. Mr. Garland will be thought by 
unsympathetic critics to make material surroundings 
squalid and speech coarsely common. But the best 
stories of his volume have qualities which carry 
them quite beyond the range of such criticism. 
«<A Preacher’s Love Story’’ gives a story of a 
revival which is extraordinarily vivid, and which 
has a fervor and a spiritual uplift that distinguish 
it completely from the realism which goes ventre-a- 
terre. And ‘“* A Stop-over at Tyre’’ is as pretty 
a love-story as one can wish for. This volume at 
its best convinces us afresh that Mr. Garland is pre- 
eminent in his special field. 


EOGRAPHICALLY Mr. Charles K. 

Lush and his novel The Federal Fudge 

demand comparison with Mr. Garland’s 

work. Where the older novelist writes 

of Lodi and Chicago, the novice lays his scenes in 
Bowerville and Milwaukee. The recent discussions 
concerning the power of the federal judiciary and 
its right to interfere in strikes by means of injunc- 
tions give marked timeliness to Mr. Lush’s volume. 
In it Judge Dunn of Bowerville, puritanic in honesty 
and obstinacy, and populistic in his distrust of cor- 
porations has the fine fibre of his honor weakened 
until he actually grants a railroad an injunction 


forbidding its employees to leave their work. 
The study of political and financial intrigues 
in national and municipal government, and 


the subtly degenerating influence of city life is 
worthy of attention. The freshness of the subject 
and Mr. Lush’s evident sincerity and earnestness 
are very welcome. But it is upon events and facts 
rather than upon human character that he has grasp. 
As a mere story-teller he fails. Broadly speaking, 


the picture he draws of these Western communities 
is convincing, but with individuals and their emo- 
At the crisis of 


tions he does not prove his case. 
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his story the motives of his characters seem inade- 
quate. And he needlessly cheapens his effect by 
dragging in a deserted wife to confront his villain at 
the last. His volume, we believe, marks a debut, 
and if Mr. Lush’s next book should show the im- 
provement which we have a right to expect he may 
possibly have to be reckoned with as a real factor 
in that ‘* Western school ’’ literature of which it is 
so often our pleasure to read in the newspapers. 


N Wolfville Mr. Lewis is supposed to describe 
the cowboy ashe is. In The Story of the 
Cowboy Mr. Hough actually does so, although 
his book is not fiction. Before venturing far- 

ther, we must admit that Wo/fvil/e is a very diverting 
book, and that read in small installments it will make 
almost any one Jaugh. Butit has very little relation to 
literature, and perhaps less to life. It is a very suc- 
cessful example of a kind of humor which, we think, 
is peculiarly American, mock serious bombast, with a 
constant humorous suggestion. This extravagance of 
speech is the gift of every inhabitant of Wolfville, and 
while in real life occasional pleasant individuals dis- 
play it, we decline to believe it the possession of any 
wholecommunity. Wo/fvilleis a place where no one 
does anything but drink and dance and gamble and 
shoot and lynch and be kind to orphans and women. 
There is not the slightest suggestion of anyone’s 
working in the whole volume, except, perhaps, 
two laundresses. ‘The incidents are exactly those 
which Bret Harte in his earlier days used. But 
the humor is fresh and somewhat grim and always 
suggestive of the variety stage. Wolfville should 
have a great vogue. 


R. HOUGH knows the Wolfville side 
of western existence, but his volume 
gives us the other as well. In his 
own words ¢¢ it shows the cowboy not 

as a devil-may-care, roistering fellow, full of strange 
oaths and uncouth conduct, but as he should per- 
haps better be seen as a steady, hard-working, 
methodical man, able in his calling, faithful in his 
duties, and prompt in their fulfillment.’ Just this 
is what the average easterner needed to be told about 
ranch life, and anyone who reads Mr. Hough’s 
comprehensive volume will have a clear idea of 
what the cattle trade really is. The book traces 
the history of the industry from the time of the early 
Spanish herders in the southwest, follows it up the 
**long trail’’ into Montana, Wyoming, and even 
the British possessions. What ranches have been 
and are in every region, how cows have died of 
thirst and perished of cold, how they are ** rounded 
up’’ and branded, how cowboys dress and what 
they eat-—in short every detail which could be 
desired is given. Best of all, Mr. Hough has the 
keenest love for the open air, and manages to give 
his readers a sense of what he calls the «* Homeric 
largeness ’’ of the life. 


HREE PARTNERS is a book about 
which little can be said that has not 
been said of every book of Bret Harte’s 
for many years. With the impulse to 

write at its minimum and the facility for composi- 
tion at its maximum Mr. Harte does as well as any- 
one can expect. A man who is publishing his 
thirty-third volume of western tales, and who has 
lived in London clubs during the production of most 
of them, might naturally be expected to have lost 
the vividness of his memories. In fact, Mr. Harte’s 
present work demands no serious treatment. Nor 
indeed does it get any except at times in England. 
It is unfortunate that circumstances force him to con- 
tinue writing. 

Mr. Harte is too practiced a hand to write ex- 
actly a dull and uninteresting novel. And he is 
wise enough to put only a little of the rough life of 
the mining camp into his story, which is for the 
greater part a tale of well-dressed and prosperous 
Californians who might conceivably live as well in 
a hundred other places. The three partners ‘‘make 
their strike’’ in the first chapter, and their loyalty to 
each other through the long book is the one thing 
which suggests Mr. Harte’s old power of touching 
the quick of emotions. The story is a well-planned 
one of stolen gold and kidnapped children, silly 
wives and loyal husbands, brutal financiering sharks 
and chivalrous romantic gamblers. Its only fault 
is that the plot is rather too cunningly contrived and 
at times difficult to follow. It is not thoroughly 
uninteresting although it is thoroughly unworthy of 
its author. 


ITH Mr. Fox and Mr. Read we come 
into the South.  Hell-fer-Sartain 
consists of but 119 pages, and it has 


needed thick paper and luxurious 
margins to give it the semblance of a book. But 
we know of no other volume of equal size which can 
compare for a moment with Mr. Fox’s in the com- 
pleteness with which it describes for the reader the 
life of a whole community. The stories in the 
volumes are so short that they will be called 
««sketches.’? But they are short because Mr. Fox 
has made them so by atruly remarkable power of 
compression. He can even put the story into the 
mouth of one of his characters and make that char- 
acter seem garrulous, while as a matter of fact the 
tale is being told with wonderful conciseness. The 
Cumberlands are not known to the novel reader, 
and the life there is picturesque. With the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate piece of sentimentality with 
which it ends, the volume has the raciest tang we 
have found in any recent book of American fiction. 
The local color which Mr. Fox employs is a superior 
and unadulterated pigment. 
If he can publish a volume or two more as good 
as He/l-fer-Sartain, there will be no question of his 
‘arrival.”’ 
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ITH Old Ebenezer Mr. Opie Read’s 
*«select works’’ as published by 
Messrs. Laird & Lee number six 
volumes, What would be the figure 
of his complete collected works we are unable to 
say. In view of this fact we doubt whether we 
should be justified in welcoming Mr. Read as a 
‘‘ promising young writer,’’ but that is precisely 
what he seems to us to be. Promising, because 
Bolanyo, which immediately preceded O/d Ebenezer 
gave us considerable discomfort, and because the 
new volume is almost worth reading. Mr. Read 
presumably would be little grateful to us were we 
to establish for his benefit a <¢ school of fiction’’ but 
we make the offer in good part. If Mr. Read will 
forward us the manuscript of the volume which he 
is probably publishing next week we will read it, as 
well as the one intended for week after next, and we 
are confident of being able to eliminate in an hour 
the greater part of their faults. For Mr. Read’s 
literary shortcomings are largely the result of pure 
slovenliness. His dialogue, forexample, is always 
stiff, but in almost every case if he would give it a 
second reading and alter a word here and there at the 
dictate of ordinary common sense it might be made 
quite natural. O/d Ebenezer is needlessly exasper- 
ating for the first few chapters. 

A decent, vigorous young northerner named 
Warren is starting as a lawyer in the sleepy little 
town of O/d Evenezer. He needs one hundred 
dollars, and the banker of the town quite naturally 
refuses to loan it to him. The next evening a 
crowd of young people propose the innocent diver- 
sion of a mock marriage. Warren and the banker’s 
daughter are chosen, and, to the consternation of all, 
the marriage turns out to be legal. The only way 
to annul the ceremony is by a petition to the legis- 
lature signed by both parties. To this document 
Warren promptly refuses his signature, and Mr. 
Read offers no explanation. Mr. Read admires 
his hero, whom the reader is despising as an utter 
cad. But in a little while Mr. Read lazily proffers 
an explanation which makes the whole situation at 
once reasonable and interesting. 

Warren is refusing because the girl wants him to, 
fearing that she will be forced into marriage with a 
man she hates. ‘The story, after having thus ex- 
hausted all patience, proceeds simply and naturally 
to tell how these two gradually fall in love and ulti- 
mately decide to make the mock marriage a real one. 
The story is rational all through after the first false 
start, and in spite of crudities of style is nice in 
feeling and refined in its humor. 

Mr. Read is read widely, and he is published in 
London, and by many he is considered an adequate 
western novelist. It will therefore be interesting to 
many who are following the development of native 
fiction to read him. O/d Ebenezer will not be bad 
to begin with, for it even suggests that some day 
Mr. Read may write a good book. 


THE MARTIAN: AN APOL- 
OGY 


Tue Martian.—By George Du Maurier. 

Harper Bros. $1.75. 

T is perhaps, fairly safe to assert that of the 
brethren of the reviewing craft into whose 
hands The Martian has recently been placed 
for professional purposes, at least one-third 

have approached the task with distasteful impatience. 
It isimpossible to read The Martian with that fresh, 
clandestine pleasure that one felt when Peter Jbdet- 
son slouched along his sentimental journey in Harper’ s 
Monthly; the intervening hysteria over Tri/by, the 
nauseating wallowing of the Great American Public 
in its own mawkishness, has caused among the de- 
cently sensitive a revulsion of feeling which, while 
wholly unjust to Du Maurier, is, nevertheless, too 
natural and too strong to be overcome so soon. In 
a dozen years, when certain shoe-polishes, and gir- 
dles, and even remote American townships are for- 
gotten, and when hurdy-gurdies no longer perform 
miracles of execution with the jejune song of an ob- 
scure Member of Congress, we may, perhaps, take 
down from our shelves three dusty volumes, with 
most delightful, badly drawn illustrations, and aban- 
don ourselves to a newly charmed reading of the 
most boyish, most lovable, and poorest writer who 
ever won even what the Irish patriot called temporary 
immortality. Meanwhile, we had tar rather put 
The Martian up on the shelf to grow mellow with 
the other two volumes than review it. For in addi- 
tion to a confessed impatience, there is a distinct 
feeling that the book is inferior to its predecessors, — 
and one has a vague uncertainty as to whether this 
feeling may not be coloured by the revulsion of sen- 
timent just explained. | Furthermore, when every- 
body who has had the slenderest claim on the time 
of some patient type-setter, has for the past two 
years said everything on the subject of George Du 
Maurier that could possibly be said until Time shall 
have stepped in and properly focused him in per- 
spective, further spilling of ink seems gratuitous. 
Mr. Henry James, kindest and most acute of critics, 
with peculiar advantages, must have found further 
writing difficult; for in Mr. James’s performance of 
the last pious offices over his friend in the September 
Harper’ s not even the most ardent Jacobite can take 
the slightest pleasure. However, after these more 
than ample apologies, we confess that we are in for 
it, and take refuge in the trite and the obvious. 

The Martian is a singular synthesis of Peter [bdet- 
son and Trilby. Just as in Peter Ibdetson the best 
and most charming part is that which deals with a 
happy group of delightful Frankingle children, so the 
first and best written part of 7'be Martian treats of the 
Parisian school life of an almost equally delightful batch 
of Frankingle boys. In TZri/by we have a heroine 
who entered life with an ambiguous surname and 
left it the most famous singer in Europe; in The 
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Martian we have Trilby’s masculine counterpart, 
Barty Josslyn, whose birth was necessarily omitted 
from Debrett, and whose death eclipsed the gaiety 
of the two nations in which he had won a stupen- 
dous, bilingual, literary fame,—en amateur. Trilby 
was assisted in her career by the hypnotic influ- 
ence of a not exceptionally preposessing representa- 
tive of the peuple choisi; Barty, by the magnetic dic- 
tates of an invisible, web-footed lady who had for- 
merly inhabited Mars. ‘Trilby, nearly as much 
French as English, fell in love with little Billee, 
whose fine, remote strain of Jewish blood fascinated 
Du Maurier; Barty, with a lineage and character 
not wholly dissimilar to Trilby’s, fell in love with 
Leah Gibson, whose Jewish ancestor (Du Maurier 
having found the breed so to his liking) was more 
immediate. Barty, however, married, became in- 
tensely prosperous, and died happy. _ Incidentally, 
Barty, like Peter Ibbetson, had dreams, during 
which the lady from Mars had pretty much her own 
way. 

To be sure, so bald an outline of 7'e Martian is 
as cruel as was a similar outline which the captious 
Fadladeen gave to Lallah Rookh of ‘* The Veiled 
Prophet,’’ but it serves two purposes: it shows that 
Du Maurier, having already given the best that was 
in him, had no resource left but to repeat himself, 
and that if his books succeed in being charming — 
as no one this side ofsanity would deny —it is in 
spite of the supernatural element rather than be- 
cause of it. The only excuse for repeating which 
is that the truth of the proposition becomes trebly as- 
sured after reading Zhe Martian. 

Apart from this, the chief defect of this posthu- 
mous book is the extreme scrappiness of the style, — 
a scrappiness far more noticeable here than in Du 
Maurier’s former books. On the other hand, its 
chief merit is that in Barty Josslyn you have at last 
the author’s apology for himself, one so endearing, 
in spite of its little conscious vanities, so bravely and 
trustingly written, that you close the volume loving 
George Du Maurier more than you did before (and 
if you are one of those who read books to get at ‘‘ the 
Man Behind the Book,’’ this is saying a great deal). 
Finally, you will like the book vastly better on a sec- 
ond reading,— and if you will consider of how few 
books you can say this nowadays, you will confess 
that, after all, you have very little to quarrel with, 
indeed have much to be grateful for, in Zhe Mar- 
tian. 


MRS. JARLEY’ S SUCCESSOR. 


Uncre Bernac.—By A. Conan Doyle. r12mo. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton &§ Co. $17.50. 

HE spectacle of Dr. A. Conan Doyle 

masquerading as an up-to-date Mrs. 

Jarley is not one that will appeal to 

either his friends or admirers. Instead 

of writing the type of story we have come to expect 





from him—where his skill and ingenuity are well 
marked; instead of making plays like the Story 
of Waterloo—in which his touch of genius shows 
most clearly; instead of these, Dr. Doyle has 
been satisfied to write Uncle Bernac, a mere 
catalogue of wax figures, remarkable neither for 
novelty nor picturesqueness, and strung together on 
the flimsiest of pretexts. And the worst of it is 
that these same wax figures have been exhibited by 
everyone else for four years or more. Indeed, if 
Dr. Doyle felt irresistibly impelled to contribute to 
the Napoleonic craze, it would have been better to 
do it when others did, instead of waiting until we 
were sick to death of the whole thing. 

Now, however, he has published his version— 
sandwiched in between two scraps of a stereotyped 
romance. ‘These remnants of a story have obvi- 
ously nothing to do with the book itself. They are 
merely intended as a sugar coating to make the rest 
palatable, but they only make things worse. In 
truth, it would have been a fairer thing to paint 
frankly the picture of Napoleon, and let the work 
stand on it, instead of seducing us by a romantic 
beginning and a wholly delusive title into reading 
what—as a story—was not worth our while. 

The book begins with the adventures of Louis de 
Laval, a French lad, driven to England through the 
royalist sympathies of his family. His father’s 
estate had been confiscated, and were now in the 
hands of his uncle, Bernac, a man of shiftable con- 
victions and selfish devotion. Louis, urged by his 
uncle, leaves his sweetheart in England and goes to 
France. After a hair-breadth escape of some vivid- 
ness, he finds himself in the court of Napoleon. 
From this moment on to the last chapter Louis de 
Laval is merely a secondary character, and Uncle 
Bernac is nothing at all. Napoleon and his court 
are the central figures, and Dr. Doyle gives page 
after page of descriptions reflected from the mem- 
oirs of the empire. This is the wax figure part. 

««There is Ney, with the red head, and there is 
Lefebre, with his singular mouth, and Bernadotte, 
with the beak of a bird of prey . . and that 
is Rapp, with the round bullet head. He is talking 
to Junot, the handsome dark man with the whiskers. 
These poor soldiers are very unhappy.”’ 

«« Why so?”’ I asked. 

«« Because they are all men who have risen from 

nothing. This society and etiquette terrifies them 
much more than all the dangers of war. 
Look at Rapp, with his twenty wounds, endeavor- 
ing to exchange little delicate drolleries with that 
young lady. There, you see, he has said some- 
thing which would have passed very well with a 
vivandiere, but it has made her fly to her mamma, 
and he is scratching his head, for he cannot imagine 
how he has offended her.”’ 

*« Who is the beautiful woman with the white 
dress and the tiara of diamonds ?’’ I asked. 

«© That is Madame Murat, who is the sister of 
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the Emperor. Caroline is beautiful, but she is not 
as pretty as her sister Marie, whom you see over 
yonder in the corner. Do you see the tall, stately, 
dark-eyed old lady with whom she is talking? That 
is Napoleon’s mother—’’ 

And so on, over one hundred and fifty pages. 
Incidentally there is a love story, in which Louis’s 
cousin—the daughter of Uncle Bernac—figures. 
In the end, after various vicissitudes, everything 
turns out agreeably. The book is the unworthiest 
Dr. Doyle has yet given us. 

We can think of no reason for this change of 
occupation on Dr. Doyle’s part, unless it be a 
financial one. And we must remind him that, 
although literature is at best a lottery, the show- 
man’s business is still more so. 








VIVID SKETCHES 


Tue Express MessencER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 
Raw.—By Cy Warman. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


NE takes up with sympathy a book in 
which a man who has worked with his 
hands has honestly tried to express the 
spirit of his craft. It may usually be 

thought sufficient if the result is graphic and sincere, 
and if in a literary way it is unobtrusive and nega- 
tive. Of the eleven tales of railway life which Mr. 
Warman has furnished, this much and even more 
may be said, and, almost paradoxically, it is because 
Mr. Warman does rather better work than one has 
any reason to expect that one isa little disappointed. 
The total effect is inadequate; there is a tantaliz- 
ing lack of form and of dramatic conclusiveness in 
the stories; they are mere detachments of incidents, 
haltingly put together. One grieves over the frag- 
mentary and tentative use of what would be admir- 
able material for a writer of equal knowledge, and 
with an organizing and constructive faculty in the 
back of his brain. One regrets the clumsy, raw 
technique, and is irritated by the hitchings, back- 
ings, and shiftings, as the writer puffs about, collect- 
ing the different parts of his story. For coherence 
he has slight regard, and his use of the first person in 
narration is as irresponsible and erratic as Thack- 
eray’s. There is an instance where the story-teller, 
an old engineer, presumably ignorant of the where- 
abouts and purposes of an Indian princess who has 
««laid down’”’ (sic!) to die, drifts into the absolute 
manner. ‘¢ She sat by the river,’’ says this remark- 
able seer, ‘‘ for a long time, trying to make up her 
mind to die, but she could not. There was a cer- 
tain amount of mystery about the river, and she 
liked to look upon its quiet face. Where did it 
come from and where was it going? Then, in her 
wild way, she likened her life to the river.”’ 
Psychological analysis, it may be inferred, is not 
Mr. Warman’s strong point, but it is fair to say that 


the vein of commonness uncovered in the above 
passage is infrequent. What he can do admirably 
is to describe action, whether it is a battle with In- 
dians, or the pursuit of a runaway locomotive, or the 
crash of trains on a narrow-gauge track. In his 
treatment of such themes his hand is free and sure, 
and the instances in which he falls a victim to self- 
consciousness can be numbered on ten fingers. He 
has, too, a sense of the value of color and atmos- 
phere. Colloquial, unpracticed, and unliterary as 
he is, his aptness and picturesqueness of phrase are 
often startling, and the reader soon puts away the 
uncharitable idea that they are accidental. He is 
guilty of such gross violence to the language as ‘‘ he 
seemed about as happy as a man can get and live,’’ 
but a writer who sums up the liabilities of railway 
mail clerks thus: —** their car is coupled to the loco- 
motive, and they take whatever is left when the 
grim reaper gets through with the engine-men’’—or 
who describes the rear car of a vanishing train as 
«« puckering up in the distance’’, has a native force 
and originality capable, with training, of distinct liter- 
ary achievement. 

Mr. Warman’s book, therefore, is to be recom- 
mended as a collection, not of finished stories, but 
of vivid and virile sketches. It is a pity that there 
is so little humor in it. 








CLARK RUSSELL 
THe Two Captains.—By W. Clark Russell. 
16mo. Dodd, Mead &§ Co. $1.50. 


IRATES, ruffians, buccaneers, mutinies, 
storms, and shipwrecks, and a beautiful 
maiden in love with somebody; that is the 
receipt for a Clark Russell novel, and 

The Two Captains is no exception to the rule. 
Perhaps there are more pirates and murders and fewer 
shipwrecks than usual, and the beauteous maiden’s 
love plays a minor part; but it is the same old story 
of the sea with the smell of salt water strong upon 
it, with sunsets and storms and scudding waves 
painted in the stirring style Mr. Russell has made 
so thoroughly hisown. But if the charm is some- 
what gone from the warmed-over dish, one cannot 
exactly cavil at a writer who has made the sea so 
thoroughly his province. The two captains are 
honest merchantmen gone wrong. ‘That is to say, 
they are tempted by poverty to assume the réle of 
pirates. They rob the elderly maiden aunt of one 
of them of her plate to provide the wherewithal to 
fit out their piratical brig; then they sail the high 
seas to plunder and burn, and in the course of their 
adventures they capture a West Indiaman bearing 
among her passengers the beautiful maiden. She is 
a long time coming—half the book, in fact, is passed 
before she appears. She turns out however to be 
the cousin of one of the captains, and the other 
promptly falls in love with her. It is never quite 
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clear whether she reciprocates the mad passion of 
the young and dashing Irish captain, but there is no 
room for doubt that the ill-favored captain with the 
scarred face does not mean to have his fair cousin 
fall prey to his partnerin crime. ‘There are schemes 
and mutinies, and the old captain kills the young 
captain in the presence of the fainting maiden, and 
he in turn kills himself on the appearance of the in- 
evitable man-of-war, and the maiden is left with no 
one to love—if indeed she ever loved any one unless 
it be the naval lieutenant who rescues her from the 
pirate ship. But that is not told, and will probably 
serve as the theme of Mr. Russell’s next story of 
the sea. 

There must be many who never tire of the odor of 
salt and the swash of the waves, else Mr. Russell’s 
mill of fiction would long ere now have run dry of 
readers. 








THE PATIENT WEST 


Tates or THE Sun-Lanp.—By Verner Z. Reed. 
Continental Publishing Co. $1.25. 


T is odd that some of those against whom the 
editors conspire have never thought to think 
how much larger and more diverting books 
they could make of what they do sot know. 

Particularly some that deal in local color. 

The writer of Western stories is born with a silver 
spoon. Of course he knows, and of course we do 
not. The West is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and about it ‘‘ everything goes.’’ The British nov- 
elist who peoples Manhattan with hot-potters and 
giraffes, or makes the Bostonians talk Yiddish, shall 
hear from us; but beyond the Missouri every Jonah 
is sufficient unto his whale. To what Mr. Reed 
himself can believe on his own range, his book is a 
cloud of witnesses. Probably <‘*A Civilized 
Heathen ’’ marks his climax; but several other tales 
give it aclose shave. There are on the outskirts of 
every Indian tribe a few degenerates who talk some 
English and use it chiefly to impart information to 
tourists who cannot converse with their fathers. 
«« Petra’’ seems to have had an uncommonly satis- 
factory ‘‘ audience.’’ 

Unlike many illustrious predecessors who learned 
by a through ticket, Mr. Reed lives in his ** Sun- 
Land.’? ‘'Thisis doubtless by choice; but he speaks 
English of divine right. His value as a guide is 
much the same in both fields. One may have spent 
a life-time among people who talk English, and still 
say: ‘*Oh, thou fools! thou fools, who dare ques- 
tion the wisdom of your holy king!’ (p. 141) and 
the like. One may inhabit a country as long, and 
still know as little about it. Mr. Reed has a com- 
fortable conviction that all our aborigines talked 
Spanish (as ungrammatical as his own) before Amer- 
ica was discovered. The numerous tribes of which 
he talks so familiarly speak tongues as different as 


French from German; but Indian words sound wise, 
and he delimits all vocabularies with the dozen or 
so of mutilated words he has acquired from some 
translated Lo in Colorado. Little matters of five 
hundred miles become a day’s stroll, in Mr. Reed’s 
original geography of Arizona, New Mexico, and the 
Southerly lands; and history simply takes to its heels 
at his approach. And if Mr. Reed would conduct 
someone to his alleged ‘‘inscription’’ in the Grand 
Cafion, he would find more money in it than litera- 
ture seems to promise. Fiction must be plausible; 
but it must not be circumstantially mendacious. Mr. 
Reed has an unsafe habit of making facts to bolster 
his tales (as on pp. 61, 91, ef passim). 
Constructively, the stories are a very weak solu- 
tion of Rider Haggard—with especial emphasis on 
the local color, which is especially untrue. Very 
much above the dime novel (except in language), 
they are very much below what we have a right to 
expect in a bound book. There are no such In- 
dians and no such Mexicans as Mr. Reed describes. 
He seems to be young enough to have time for 
learning his field and his tools better, and for doing 
better work. He does himself, apparently, an in- 
justice with premature type; for he has feeling. And 
when he learns his aborigines he will do well to take 
a lesson in rhetoric from them. No Indian ever 
talks hysteria. But many able persons feel that ro- 
mance in general and aborigines in particular can be 
translated only with a style-temperature of 104°. 








THE SERVANT’S HANDBOOK 
TO COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE 


From A Girt’s Point or View.—By Lilian Bell. 
16mo. Harper & Bros. $17.25. 


T is perhaps fitting that a volume as wholly 

vulgar and underbred as Miss Lilian Bell’s 

From a Girl's Point of View should be writ- 

ten in a style more suggestive of the kitchen 

than the drawing-room. But it is nevertheless sur- 

prising that such a style should ever have been em- 

ployed for the dissemination of instruction in the 
ways of polite society. 

We have now had four books from Miss Bell. 
The latest, unlike the others, made its first appear- 
ance in the pages of a popular magazine, and it is 
conceivable that Miss Bell — with deliberation — 
wrote down to what she considered the level of her 
Ladies’ Home Journal readers. In that case we can 
only say that she must have had a lower opinion of 
their intelligence than even the Cuap-Book, for she 
has undoubtedly surpassed in triteness, cheapness, 
and vulgarity all other contributors. On other 
grounds we cannot reconcile the present volume 
with its predecessors. Heretofore, Miss Bell has 
given us stories which were distinguished by 
quickness of thought, facility of expression, and 
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occasional wit. Her first book, The Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid, was extremely clever and amusing. 
A Little Sister of the Wilderness was altogether dif- 
ferent and yet notable among the books of its time. 
The Under Side of Things, ina still different vein, only 
emphasized the promise of good work to come. Yet 
Miss Bell’s latest book is hopeless. The brilliancy 
of previous work figures merely as attempted smart- 
ness; ease of expression is succeeded by an enduring 
triteness, and careful construction gives way to un- 
limited talk. There is no repression, no reserve. 
The book is as blatant as an auctioneer. 

««Tt must be lovely not to agonize and plan and 
worry to have everything the best of its kind,’’ Miss 
Bell exclaims, but it is impossible that she should 
have struggled in the achievement of this book. It 
was written for ‘¢ sales-ladies’’ by one thoroughly in 
sympathy with their tastes and aims, and by them it 
will doubtless be appreciated. To others, it is ill- 
mannered rubbish, and Miss Bell’s closing words 
will appeal with all the force of inspired prophecy: 


‘For we shall not pass that way again.”’ 








BY BOUTET DE MONVEL 


Joan or Arc.—By Boutet de Monvel. With 
forty-three illustrations. Folio. The Century 
Co. $7.00. 


HE Century Company has done a service 
not soon to be forgotten by the parents 
and children of America in bringing out 
in such beautiful form the story of Joan 

of Arc. M. Boutet de Monvel’s books have never 
before been issued in this country, and with the 
French text it was impossible that they should attain 
here any measure of the popularity which they so 
thoroughly deserve. 

In this volume the story of Joan’s life is told 
sweetly and simply, and the pictures are deserving of 
the highest praise. They have all the precision, 
delicacy and charm of drawing and coloring, for 
which M. Boutet de Monvel’s work is already 
known, and they give evidences of his advance in 
effectiveness. His japomerie is more marked than 
ever, and with this change comes a distinct increase 
in the vigor of his work. His color, as always, in 
flat tints, was formerly in a light faint key. It is 
now deeper, richer, and stronger. In the battle 
scenes his drawing approximates more than ever 
Japanese style, yet the feeling is always Occidental 
and Medieval. He, does not copy Japanese 
methods, but adapts them, in the best sense of the 
word, to his own uses. 


v 


IN AIR 
Tue Statue in THE Atr.—By Caroline Eaton Le 
Conte. 18mo. The Macmillan Company. $0.75. 


HIS is a commingling of fantasy, rhap- 
sody, allegory, and pastoral after the 
manner of Watteau, treated with the 
pseudo-classicism of Queen Anne’s time, 

with a deal of metaphysics and sufficient confusion 
to leave but a single clear impression: that the 
author has aimed too high and shares with her read- 
ers the book’s bewilderment. There appears to be 
a foundation of dualistic myth, no less venerable a 
tradition than that of Typhon and Osiris or Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, above which Eros and Apollo in all 
their beauty are to be found fighting for life against 
Troglodytes, harpies, chaos, and old night. Here 
and there are passages which show beauty, poetic 
fancy and graceful imagination, but they are too in- 
frequent to give the book the breath of life. 








THE LADY BETTY STAIR. 
Tue Hisrory or tHe Lavy Berry Srair.—By 
Mollie Elliott Seawell. r2mo. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


ISS MOLLIE ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
has written a very pretty, dainty, lit- 
tle story, entitled The History of the 


Lady Betty Stair. It is not a book to 
make any one’s reputation, or to occasion the slight- 
est stir in the literary world; yet it is the sort of 
thing that Alfred de Musset or Ludovic Halévy 
might have done and been loudly praised for. Miss 
Seawell’s style is hardly comparable to theirs, how- 
ever, for its chief distinction is its fluency. The 
scene is laid, for the most part, in Edinburgh, 
where the Comte d’ Artois—later to become Charles 
X of France—was holding miniature court. Lady 
Betty Stair and one de Bourmont were in the suite, 
and very properly fell in love with each other. 
Through the small villainies of another courtier they 
were separated, and for forty years they did not 
meet—each, however, guarding the tender feeling 
for the other. By that time de Bourmont had be- 
come a general and Lady Betty had entered a con- 
vent. 

For its simplicity and unpretentiousness Miss Sea- 
well’s story is welcome; it is a trifle sentimental and 
watery, but in the main it comes as a great relief 
after the sex-novels which the ‘‘lady novelists ’’ 
have so generally given us. 








MISS WILKINS’ VERSE 

Once Upon a Time; anp Oruer CuiLp-VERsEs.— 

By Mary E. Wilkins. 12mo. Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. 


N following her successes in prose the world 
came near losing sight of Miss}Wilkins’s poeti- 
cal gifts. The evidences of these, scattered 
as they were heretofore through the children’s 
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magazines of the day, have, it is to be feared, escaped 
the attention of even her warmest admirers, leaving 
the volume to come upon them as a pleasant surprise. 
To us it seems that America is raised at a leap to the 
level England has recently set in the child-verses of 
Mrs, Alice Meynell and Mr. Norman Gale—Miss 
Wilkins doing all that they find in them to do, and 
something more. It is unexpected, and yet those 
who had not known the author of Pembroke for a 
poet could have predicted her capacity. Her suc- 
cinctness, clarity, felicity, sympathy, and truth 
pointed to worthy verse no less surely than dis- 
tinguished her prose. 

All the qualities of her tales are apparent in Miss 
Wilkins’s poems. There is the ability to turn the 
traditions of earlier days in New England to the 
best account, as in Caraway, or in The Tithing- 
Maz, this latter the lamentable story of the good 
little girl who inadvertently dozed in meeting, only 
to hear the birds singing on her way home: 


«« «There ’s the little maid whom the tithing-man 
Caught fast asleep in the house of God.’ ”’ 


There is, moreover, a genuine turn for imagina- 
tion and romance, as in the pretty story of Tbe 
Fairy Flag and The Ballad of the Blacksmith’s 
Sons, and much delicate human interest, as in Tbe 
Spoiled Darling, and more which must be denied 
mention here. And always is there evident the 
keenest appreciation of what appeals to the child— 
of smaller or larger growth. ‘These talents are 
joined to a fine sense of melody. Miss Wilkins 
obtains a number of admirably novel effects. 4-Ber- 
rying Mr. Francis Thompson would call «* A Met- 
rical Caprice ’’ : 


«« Now Susan Jane a-berrying goes, 
With her dipper and pail a-berrying goes— 
Now Susan Jane creeps dolefully home, and mourn- 
fully hangs her head; 
For she tumbled down and bumped her nose, 
She tore her frock and she stubbed her toes, 
And the blueberries all were green, alas! and the 
blackberries all were red!’’ 


This will serve also as a nice example of the 
poet’s pathos, always mingled with humor, which 
with her takes the place of the ‘* Get them to die 
in June’’ sentiment of much of the verse designed 
for children. But best of all is the real distinction 


with which Miss Wilkins treats matters worthy of 


it. The epitaph at the conclusion of Litt/e Boy Blue, 
as perfect in its way as Stevenson’s Requiem in its, 
is an instance: 


«< «Here lieth a sweet little maid, aged ten: 
Robins and violets come again.’ ’’ 


Or the concluding stanza of The Beggar King, after 
the ragged potentate has married his child to the 
Emperor: 


«« The Beggar King looked toward the town: 
« Farewell, my daughter dear!” 
The east was gray—he rode away 
And swallowed down a tear.’’ 


Here, as elsewhere, sincerity and simplicity go 
hand in hand. 
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..Lhe Story of Cuba... 


THE STRUGGLES FOR LIBERTY; CAUSE, CRISIS, AND DESTINY OF THE “EVER FAITHFUL LAND” 


By Murat Halstead 


Veteran Journalist, Distinguished War Correspondent, Brilliant Writer; for many years the 
friend and associate of the “makers of history” of the Western World. There is no more 
graphic, incisive writer than he; no shrewder observer of men and events; no one who foretells 
more unerringly the trend of affairs, their sequence, and conclusion. 


The Only Authentic, Up-to-Date History of Cuba 





Comments of the Press 


THE WORLD, NEW YORE THE DAILY ADVERTISER, BOSTON 
It is with a great degree of pleasure that we hear of the There have been hundreds of books about Cuba; one of 
ublication of the ‘‘ Story of Cuba’”’ by Murat Halstead. He the best which has been written is that just brought out by 


as been in Cuba and gathered up interesting facts concerning Murat Halstead. The story is up-to-date and is —, inter- 
the affairs in that island. His recognized ability, his judgment esting at the present time, and is graphically told by Mr. 
and his exceedingly apt and powerful manner of presenting Halstead. 
facts, will make his book popular as well as authoritative. THE DAILY CITIZEN, BROOKLYN 
THE CHRONICLE, SAN FRANCISCO Murat Halstead is a fascinating literary artist. He writes 


4 with a pen di now in gold, now in royal-purple, and, when 
The “ Story of Cuba” by Murat Halstead is an account of | the done py wane up his Te te whe dash of ver- 
Cuba’s struggles for once | and her Cause, Crisis and Destiny. | milion. In boldness and freedom S is our Dore of letters. 
Mr. Halstead spent several months in Cuba, and during his stay | ‘The honest part of human nature has a liking for a writer who 
he was able to get material for his volume that has never before | 5 well understands and portrays it. He has written a book on 
been printed. With the instinct of a trained newspaper writer, | Cuba to which we have already called the attention of our 
Murat Halstead has sifted fact from fiction, and he has pre- readers. Conditions are now opportune to speak of it more at 
sented an impartial review of one of the most interesting epi- length. Mr. Halstead during this year has spent several 
sodes in recent history, the successive struggles of the Cubans | months in Cuba studying the ‘situation, and has succeeded in 
to free themselves from the hateful rule of Spain. giving us an impartial account of the state of affairs. He has 
told us in his picturesque, hearty way what he saw and heard, 
THE TRIBUNE, CHICAGO and has done much by his recital to stimulate sympathy for the 
The “‘ Story of Cuba”’ by Murat Halstead is a useful and gallant patriots who have struggled long against a merciless 
up-to-date resume of the great Cuban Conflict. From the dis- tyranny. He believes in the eventual triumph of the insurg- 
covery of Cuba by Columbus down through 400 bloody years, ents, although he states it is war to the knife and pistol, as well 
Mr. Halstead traces the varying fortunes of the unfortunate as with the torch and rifle. The tone of his volume is one of 
** Pearl of the Antilles.’”? He says truly the “‘ Story of Cuba ” hope. The book contains a great deal of statistical and other 
is atragedy. He brings into renewed prominence the sad fact information that will thoroughly familiarize the reader with 
that Cuba bes for more than half a century been practically | the affairs of Cuba. It is handsomely bound, graphically illus- 
under martial law, and that the land is being redeemed from trated with numerous typical photographs, reproductions and 
this tyranny wherever the insurgents have prevailed. original drawings, all of which are finely executed. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 





Wolfville 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
A Story of the Far West, of greater force and truth than any- 
thing that has appeared since the early work of Bret Harte. 
olfville is an Arizona camp, of which “‘ cows is what you 
might call the leading industry.” r. Alfred Henry Lewis (“‘ Dan 
Quin ”’) is the historian, he deriving his facts from the reminiscent 
prattle of the Old Cattleman, who is at once a Wolfvillian, an ob- 
server, a philosopher, and a systematic raconteur of high gifts. 
“Mr. mesa nee: the real thing, and paints it with a 
virile force and freedom quite incomparadle.”” 
—New York JourNAL. 
The book itself is a superb example of the art of bookmaking. 
Frederic Remington, who ts undoubtedly the best equipped 
artist in the world for such a work, has contributed eighteen 
illustrations, most of them full-page. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 


Many Cargoes 


By W. W. JACOBS 
A Collection of Sea Stories, in a new vein. Over 12,000 copies 
of this book have already been sold in England. The critics pro- 
nounce the humor of these sketches unique. 

“* Some of his episodes are little masterpieces. . . . The 
reader who once took up this book would grudge every sur- 
prise; he would want to test each new story for himself, and, 
having tested them all, the chances are that he would sigh in 
the midst of his laughter for more.—NeEw YORK TRIBUNE. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sheilah McLeod 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,"’ etc. 
The scene of this interesting novel is in Australia. Mr. 
Boothby is thoroughly familiar with that country, and is at his best 
in depicting its picturesque life and inhabitants. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





The Eye of Istar 


A Romance of the Land of the No Return 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Author of “ Zoraida,”’ ‘‘ Stolen Souls,” “‘ The Temptress,” etc. 

The thousands of readers of ‘* Zoraida ”’ will welcome this sim- 
ilar (and better) romance, which is undoubtedly Mr. Le Queux’s 
masterpiece. ‘* Zoraida” was a story of the Harem and the Great 
Sahara, and “‘ The Eye of Istar’”’ again takes the reader to regions 
replete with mysteries and adventures. An energetic and dar- 
ing traveler himself in the dark continent, a serious student of 
Arabic and of the strange customs of the native tribes, Mr. Le Queux 
produces stories of an accuracy and value not often found in romance. 

12mo, cloth, with illustrations by A. Pearse, and with ornate 
cover designed by Miss Richards. $1.25. 


Lying Prophets 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A new novel by this popular author, which has already had a 
great success in England, where it is in its third edition. A story of 
great ability and force. 

Tue Patt Macy Gazette says:—“An excellent novel. A 
piece of serious and admirable work. ... Not unworthy ofa 
place with George Eliot’s‘Adam Bede’ and‘ Millon the Floss.’” 

12mo, cloth, stamped with gold, $1.25. 


The Charm 


And Other Drawing Room Plays 
By SIR WALTER BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK 

With so delightful illustrations by A. Jule Goodman and Chris, 
Hammond. A most charming work of fiction. The dialogue form 
employed adds to the attractiveness of the stories the authors have 
to tell. With a preface, giving many practical hints as to the best 
method of producing drawing-room plays. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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This Week EDWARD ARNOLD announces the publication of a new novel by H.G.WELLS 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. We ts, author of ‘‘The Time Machine,” “ Thirty Strange Stories,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 
rice, $1.25. 
Mr. Wells has done no better work than this. In its conception the story is original to the verge of boldness. Yet so secure is the 
author in his knowledge of the possibilities of science, and so nice his skill in marshalling the facts in evidence, that he has achieved 
a triumph in making the impossible not only probable but convincingly real. It is a book of profound human interest, and not the 
least of its charms is its humor. 








Also a new novel by GRANT ALLEN: 


AN AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. (6,000 already sold in England.) By Grant ALLEN, author of “‘ A Woman Who Did,” etc. 
Cloth, handsomely illustrated, large r2mo. Price, $1.50. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking-Vessels in England from Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses duriug the same Period, Original Documents, etc. By ALBERT 
HartsHorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illustrated by nearly seventy full-page tinted or colored plates in the best style 
of lithography, and several hundred outline illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to. Price, $25.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. In one volume, with portrait. 8vo. Price, $4.00. 

It is not often that we have the privilege of publishing the reminiscences of a man who, a distinguished poet himself, can look back 
upon a personal acquaintance with Wordsworth. Mr. Aubrey de Vere was born and bred in a literary atmosphere, and has known 
nearly all the greatest thinkers and writers of our time, not merely from casual meetings in society, but as friends enjoying a sym- 
pathetic communion of intellectual tastes. But Mr. de Vere’s reminiscences are not confined to literary circles. As a Catholic, he 
was on terms of intimacy with Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning. As an Irishman, he witnessed many exciting political 
changes, and has numerous anecdotes and good stories to tell, pervaded with the racy humor characteristic of the country. 











A new, revised, and cheaper edition of the famous work : 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Statin Pasna. Translated and edited by Coconet Wincate, C. B., Chief of the 


Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 





STYLE. By Watrer RAeiGn, Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool ; author of ‘* Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” etc. One volume. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
“A JUVENILE GIBBON”: 
ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Atice Garpner, Lecturer in History at Newnham College; author of “‘ Friends 
of the Olden Time, etc. With illustrations and map. Crown, 8vo. Price, $1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. A Text-Book for the use of Teachers and Students in Normal Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities. By C. Ltovp Morcan, Lowell Lecturer 1895-1896, etc.; author of ‘‘ Animal Life and Intelligence,” ‘‘ The Springs of 
Conduct,” etc. r2mo., cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

This book has been adopted by most of the schools of pedagogy throughout the United States. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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